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Pilgrimages to Beautiful Graymoor 


Sunday Pilgrimages to Graymoor have become very popular and special arrangements have 
been made for the convenience of those wishing to make the trip by train or bus. 


Trains from New York leave Grand Central Terminal every Sunday morning at 
9:22 A. M., and from West 125th Street at 9:32 A. M. The round trip fare, including bus 
from Peekskill to Graymoor is $1.75. For further information phone Murray Hill 
9-800. 


Buses leave New York every Sunday from the following points: 

Mid-town Terminal, West 43rd St., between 6th and 7th Aves. Time: 8:30 A. M. 
Bob’s Terminal, 170th St. and Jerome Ave. Time 9:00 A. M. 

Washington Heights Terminal, 18lst St. and Amsterdam Ave. Time: 9:00 A. M. 
Fordham Road and Webster Ave. at 9:00 A. M. 

Round trip fare: $1.75. Children under 12: $1.00. 


Further information may be obtained by telephoning Wadsworth 3-7000, or reservations may 
be made in advance by writing to the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y. Letter should contain check or money order for each reservation. 


PILGRIMAGE MASSES 


Upon the arrival of Pilgrimages at Graytmoor, Holy Mass is started, at which Pilgrims may 
receive Holy Communion. Last Mass: 12 Noon. 

















For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. For 
reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace 


, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 


Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNEss, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias ixu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give Old Address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money orders, drafts or registered letters. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return postage. 
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Saint of the Simple 


By REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


66 AINT ANTHONY of Padua, pray for us!” 
With these simple words have men and women 
of many tongues and nations uttered their sup- 

plications for more than seven hundred years, appeal- 
ing for Divine favor through a human being who had 
lived his life for God and strove always to attain per- 
fection in the things of God. Rich indeed have been 
the rewards of the faithful for their fervor. Anthony, 
the humble Friar Priest of Jesus Christ, who sought 
no earthly consolations on his pilgrimage towards God, 
has been lavish in his generosity in response to the 
pleas that come to him, in a never-ending stream, from 
sincere and trusting hearts. 

But even more important than being an advocate 
for the poor and needy, Anthony as a Saint has become 
a model for souls in every rank of life, a leader whose 
example is loved and cherished throughout Christen- 
dom. Skeptics may scoff and say that Catholics in 
Italy, Portugal and France venerate him as a national 
hero because these countries were blessed with his 
presence during life and are proud of his position 
among the saints, as it reflects to the honor of their 
nation. But, even if this were so, they cannot explain 
the widespread devotion to Saint Anthony among the 
faithful of other continental nations—the Spanish, the 
Germans, the Slavs—except on the grounds of justified 
admiration of his virtues. That his fame should swell 
also in England, Ireland and America confutes them 
the more, as that fame is hallowed by a profound ap- 
preciation of his example and an earnest effort to 
imitate it. 

To look for the secret of Saint Anthony—if secret 
there were, for the Word of God had been an open book 
for almost twelve hundred years at the time of 
Anthony’s birth, and in that Word alone lay the path 
to sanctification—one should ponder less upon his 
present glory and his notable generosity towards his 
clients than to his choice of an End and to the means 
he selected to attain that End. To achieve his End— 
God—Anthony of Padua strove first for the sanctifica- 
tion of himself and then for the sanctification of others. 
In order to utilize these means to his End to their full- 
est extent, Anthony became simple, simple in the 
Gospel sense of the term. He set his mind and heart 
on one thing—God—and accordingly had no time nor 
disposition to dwell on lesser things, except to the 
extent in which they would lead him to God. Witii 
the simplicity of the dove Anthony retained the wisdom 





of the serpent, fulfilling the advice of the Divine 
Master to His disciples, as recorded in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, X, 16. Our Saint knew that in concentrating 
on the one Goal of his existence he was being wiser 
than all the scholars and the sages of his day. He 
could and would make use of their researches, their 
treatises, their philosophic methods, but only to the 
extent to which these means would fit in with his 
chosen path to God. 

And thus it was that St. Anthony became by his life 
the Saint of the Simple, the patron of those whose 
minds and hearts are set on God and Him alone, souls 
whose allegiance is not divided, in whom there is no 
trace of duplicity. In him wisdom and simplicity 
dwelt together in harmony all the days of his life. 
Because of his shining example, the way to sainthood 
became an easier one to follow. Souls destined to live 
amid the pursuit of the things of the world—for the 
sake of their families, their neighbor, the poor—could 
find in Anthony a pattern that they might safely and 
surely follow. 

At every crisis in his life, St. Anthony learned more 
fully that complete forgetfulness of self and concentra- 
tion on the Plan of God leads onward in the path of 
perfection. With a clear knowledge of this principle 
in mind, he—Ferdinand de Bouillon, scion of a family 
that traced its noble lineage to the Crusader Kings of 
Jerusalem on the one side and to the proud monarchs 
of the Asturias on the other—could renounce the world 
at the age of fifteen and became a Canon Regular of 
St. Augustine. And when, two years later, he dis- 
covered that the proximity of his Convent—that of 
St. Vincent, just outside Lisbon, his birthplace—to his 
home resulted in a stream of visitors so constant as to 
offer a threat to his spirit of contemplation, this same 
principle guided him to ask his superiors to transfer 
him to a more distant residence, the Convent of the 
Holy Cross at Coimbra. 

Next, in 1220, at the age of twenty-five, the youth- 
ful priest was stirred in heart and soul as he viewed 
the remains of the Protomartyrs of the new and lowly 
Franciscan Order, resting for the time in the Church 
of his Order at Coimbra on their homeward journey 
from Morocco to Assisi. It was no sudden impulse 
then that persuaded him to ask for a release from his 
vows as a Canon Regular in order to join the Poor 
Brothers of St. Francis. In the poverty of the Brethren 


and in their missionary zeal he saw a chance for greater 
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perfection. It was with these means to his Divine End 
in mind that he adopted the new name of Anthony 
when clothed in the brown habit of the Poverello. It 
was not by accident that the elder Anthony had lived 
in the desert bereft of all visible means of sustenance, 
and in a land that now lay under the sway of the 
Crescent of Mohammed. With Anthony of the Desert 
as a patron, he, once the Canon Ferdinand, could never 
be disloyal to the Vow of Poverty and might some day 
win the martyr’s crown in the land where once dwelt 
the great Egyptian hermit. 

Like St. Francis, Anthony longed for martyrdom. It 
would terminate his earthly pilgrimage quickly and 
bring him to Christ in glory—so he reasoned as a 
newly-habited Franciscan. With the permission and 
blessing of his superiors at Olivares, he set out for 
Africa. But the way to God was 
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the Church had been praying for to stem the tide of 
heresy and to win back those misguided peasants who 
had abandoned the faith. The time had come when 
Christ wished to make use of the talents of His faith- 
ful servant for His own glory, to restore to the fold 
the erring sheep of Northern Italy and Southern 
France. 

The simplicity of the dove was shown forth once 
more by Anthony in his efforts among the straying 
victims of negligent shepherds. With them Anthony 
used all the sweetness and the gentleness of his Mas- 
ter. He longed ardently for the conversion of these 
poor people, and when his arguments appeared to be 
of no avail, he did not hesitate to call on God for aid. 
The miracles that followed his prayers, now so cele- 
brated throughout the world, were done for the sake 

of Christ and His Church, and 





not to be such an easy one for 
Anthony—the Master had chosen 
him to serve in other paths. In 
the skiff that was journeying to 
the country of the Moors our 
Saint was overcome by a violent 
illness and lay near to death. His 
superior him back to 
Portugal to recuperate. A storm 
came up and landed Anthony in 
Sicily, where the Friars tended 
him with loving care and where 
God restored his health in full. 


ordered 





The Guardian of the Friary at 
Messina Anthony to the 
General Chapter of the Order in 
Assisi in the spring of 1221. 
There we find him unnoticed by 
all but St. Francis. Anthony was 
sent to listen, and listen he did, 
without revealing that he had 
studied Philosophy and Theology 
at Portugal’s famed University 
at Coimbra, had studied it so 
well as to win the high esteem 
of the Doctors of that School. In 
his simplicity, Anthony realized 
that God had not chosen to make 
just yet. 


sent 


use of his studies 


After the Chapter, Anthony was sent to Montepaolo, 
a hermitage where he was to say Mass for the lay 
brethren. His spirit of silence and contemplation gave 
tise to the impression that he was able to read the 
Psalms and the Prayers of the Mass and no more. In 
1222, when no preacher appeared on the scene for the 
Ordination ceremonies at the Cathedral at Forli, a 
superior told Anthony to go up into the pulpit and say 
something—anything to fill the gap. As Anthony 
spoke, the great congregation was moved to admiration 
at his fervor and his wisdom. This unknown Portuguese 
priest had begun his career as a preacher, the preacher 





Saint Anthony and the Christ Child. 


not for the glorification of 
Anthony. They were successful 
in that purpose. The ever-famous 
miracle of his preaching to the 
fishes at Forli, one that 
drawn down the scorn and con- 
worldly-minded, 


has 





tempt of the 


would indeed have been ridicu- 


not been wrought 


particular 


lous if it had 
for a purpose. It 
hearts of the here- 
They would not listen to 
the preacher; the fishes, dutiful 
creatures of a provident God, 
would. After that, the people 
had to. 


softened the 


Besides preaching against 
heresy, Anthony lost no opportu- 
nity of stirring up the hearts of 
the faithful to greater love for 
God. Like His Divine 
Model, he railed against pride, 
avarice and lust. So forceful 
and eloquent were his sermons 
that Padua, the city with which 
his name will always be associ- 
ated, was moved to repeal the 
unjust and unChristian code of usury under which it 
had prospered so materially. But the chief burden of 
his sermons remained the message of Peace and Salva- 
tion that comes from the Gospel of Christ. 

And now the time had come for Anthony to make 
use of his learning in still another way. Francis, 
Patriarch of the Poor Brethren, who had feared for the 
vocations of those Friars sent to the Universities for 
sacred studies, was aware of the reputation of Anthony. 
In 1224, he commissioned the young preacher to teach 
Theology to the Friars, knowing that they would learn 
from him as well as from the University Doctors, and 
realizing also that they would suffer nothing of worldly 
contagion from association with him, but rather be con- 


Jesus, 
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firmed in the spiritual life. All this St. Francis made 
clear in a letter to his spiritual son, in which he told 
Anthony of his appointment and the reason for it, 
“that the spirit of prayer and devotion be not extin- 
guished.” 

But in spite of the confidence of St. Francis in him, 
Anthony hesitated to rely on his own abilities. To 
learn to teach, he asked permission to stay for a time 
with the saintly Benedictine Abbot at Vercelli, and 
was authorized to do so for a period. 

From the moment that Anthony began 
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raised the cry, “Our Saint is dead.” Living also in 
simplicity and innocence, their youthful hearts were 
quick to comprehend that they were now bereft of their 
guide and patron, but that he lived for them now in 
heaven. The official action of the Church in sanction- 
ing the veneration of the Saint of the Simple was not 
long delayed. On May 30th, 1232, less than a year 
after his death, Pope Gregory IX raised him to the 
altars of the Church. The Pope related at the canon- 

ization ceremonies his own memories 

of Anthony, saying that he heard an 





his class instructions, wisdom shone 
forth from him resplendently. He was 
in demand at the great schools of 
Bologna, Montpellier and Toulouse, 
that all might have the opportunity to 
listen to his method. One of the 
tragedies of Theological science is 
that nothing of his actual lectures has 
come down to us. God used them for 
a purpose limited in time that men 
might look rather upon the humility 
and sanctity of Anthony than on his 
learning. 

In 1226, the Friar who had been 
classified as a dolt at Montepaolo, 
was sent to fulfill the office of Pro- 
vincial of Limousin, which comprised 
the southern part of France, where 
heresy had taken great tol!. His work 
here was cut out for him—to direct 
the activity of the Friars in restoring 
benighted souls to Truth. The Pro- 
vincial himself did not disdain to go 
out into the highways and the byways 
with his subjects and to preach the 
riches of the Kingdom to those who 
sat in darkness. Moments of sorrow 
and defeat there were, but in these 
Jesus Himself came to console An- 
thony in the form of a little Child. 

On his return to Italy in 1231, An- 
thony realized that the sands in the 
hour- glass were running low. He 
would not have long to wait before 
he would be united with his Lord and 
Saviour, in loving Whom he spent his 
life. Taken ill with a fever at Cam- 








A picture of the Reli- 
quary in St. Anthony’s 
Basilica at Padua con- 
taining the Tongue of 
the Saint, 
found intact by Saint 
Bonaventure when the 
grave was opened and 
which has remained so 
for over seven hundred 
years. 


angel speak whenever he was privi- 
leged to hear Anthony preach. 

God’s favors to Anthony in this 
world were not at an end. In 1263, 
when the body of the Saint was trans- 
ferred to the noble Basilica at Padua, 
a city anxious to express its love for 
him, it was examined by St. Bona- 
venture. The remains of St. Anthony 
were dust and ashes, with the excep- 
tion of his tongue. That member 
which had served as the vehicle of the 
praise of God to men, was miracu- 
lously preserved as it had been in life, 
witnessing Anthony’s faithfulness in 
preaching the Gospel. 

Prayer to St. Anthony had begun 
at the moment of his death. The 
sanction of the Church, expressed 
when she selected Anthony as a hero 
worthy of being joined to the great 
army of martyrs, confessors and vir- 
gins that have been singled out for 
canonization, came the more quickly 
because of the testimony of prayers 
answered by the simple Saint of 
Padua. Not all the lame walked, nor 
did all the blind see, nor did all the 
dumb speak who had recourse to him, 
but each one received some gift capa- 
ble of making him more pleasing to 
God and of directing his steps the 
nearer to Him. The countless simple 
favors—recovery from illness, reliet 
from destitution, the return of lost 
articles—granted to all types of peti- 
tioners, endeared the Saint to the 


which was 








posanpiero, near Padua, at Easter- 
time, he asked to be moved to Ver- 
celli, where he might die close to the Monks of Saint 
Benedict, a community that had been friendly to Saint 
Francis and his Friars through all the trials and vicis- 
situdes of the early years. On June 13th, at the age 
of thirty-six, he passed quietly to heaven, confident in 
his realization that he had lived simply and wisely in 
the Way of Christ. 


At the moment of his death, the children of Padua 


people of his native Portugal, his 
adopted Italy, his beloved France. 
God had blessed him in death by making him the 
patron Saint of the rank and file of the faithful. 

But the favors of God to St. Anthony are not finished 
now, nor will they ever be, for God has taken unto 
Himself in heaven forever and ever this simple and 
gentle lover of Christ and the poor, there to enjoy the 
rewards of his faithful devotion, his single-mindedness 
of purpose and his consuming love of Jesus. 
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( atholicion: A Social Force 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


ATHOLICISM is the world’s strongest social 
> force, even though many look upon it simply 

as a purveyor of theology, while its enemies 
claim it is little more than a political force. Yet 
Catholicism must be, and is, by its inherent nature, the 
world’s teacher and guardian of proper social values. 
This is patently true, for a proper social attitude 
proves the religious conception of the world God 
created. 

A brief study of Christ’s teachings suffices to show 
that He devoted much of His limited ministry to the 
explaining of the social attitudes expected of man by 
his Creator. A review of His life shows that He 
faithfully practiced what He preached. In utterance 
after utterance He stressed the essentiality of man’s 
proper treatment of his fellow men and revealed that 
that is a prerequisite of the proof of man’s love for 
God. In all His teachings He made nothing plainer. 

When the Church took up where Christ’s ministry 
ended, it naturally became the world’s teacher of social 
progress. The remarkable uniformity of early Euro- 
pean culture, a culture carried to the continent’s far 
parts by Roman missionaries, shows the faithfulness 
with which the Church carried out this obligation en- 
trusted by Jesus to St. Peter. When the barbarian 
invasions fiercely threatened to entirely obliterate all 
decency and culture which had been built up so pa- 
tiently during hundreds of years, it was Christianity 
alone that kept burning in the hearts of men that 
philosophy of living which was to finally bring Europe 
out of chaotic despair into the beckoning light of a 
civilization greater than previously enjoyed. During 
the blackest centuries civilization has ever known, the 
Church alone stood as the protector and guardian of 
all things worthwhile and decent in human experience. 
Today’s culture and social progress can not help but be 
extremely grateful that the Church persisted so cour- 
ageously in its world mission at a time when all seemed 
hopeless. 

During the Medieval Ages Catholic thinkers, writers 
and scientists so far surpassed non-Catholic ones that 
there is simply no comparison. It was then that the 
foundations of today’s progress were laid. The Jesuit 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, for example, uttered the principles upon which 
the modern conception of democracy is based. Note 
the striking similarity in the sense of the following 
quotation from Cardinal Suarez and our Declaration 


of Independence ‘The common opinion seems to be 
that this civil power is derived immediately from God 
as the author of nature, so that men dispose, as it were, 
the material and designate the subject capable of this 
power. Although this power is absolutely of divine 
right, its determination to a certain form of authority 
and regime comes from human decision. Since this 
power is immediately in the community, the com- 
munity has the right of delegating it to determined 
persons.” Venice, a Catholic State, was a republic as 
early as the thirteenth century and was the proving 
ground for many political and social principles which 
were well recognized by thinkers at the time the Ameri- 
can democracy was formed. 

Although it seemed that Catholic social principles 
were destined for widespread acceptance when the 
American Republic was established, this hope was not 
to be so quickly achieved. Scarcely had the principles 
of Bellarmine, Suarez, and other Christian philosophers 
been drafted into modern utterances which would con- 
stitute the basis of a greater justice for mankind, than 
the Rousseau school of philosophers arose to become 
the greatest tragedy of modern democracy. This 
philosophy, brought into political and social signifi- 
cance by the French Revolution, glorifies selfishness 
and teaches that liberty means that one does what he 
likes, regardless of his duties and obligations to others. 

If there was ever any doubt about the importance 
and vitality of Catholicism as the world’s guardian of 
social progress, the rise of Liberalism immediately 
dispelled it. The advocates of the Liberalism preached 
by the Rousseau philosophers plainly perceived that 
their theories could not survive unless and until the 
force of Catholic philosophy could be reduced to impo- 
tency. This led to a considerable persecution of the 
Church in France. It even led to most slanderous at- 
tacks upon Catholicism in other lands where a change 
of political, economic and social philosophies was con- 
templated. These attacks met widespread encourage- 
ment, for so-called democracies established upon 
Liberalism instead of governments based upon true 
democracy as contained in divine and natural laws 
seemed to legalize man’s greed and selfishness. Under 
them man could be hailed as a success for a conscience- 
less plundering of his fellow men so long as he kept 
within certain legal bounds which recognized very little 
of morality in their make-up. 

The rise of Liberalism meant that from then on 
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Catholicism had its work cut out for it. History is 
filled with the Church’s constant struggles against the 
liberty-means-license doctrines of the Liberalists. The 
fact that these legalized despoilers of man’s natural 
rights have always found it necessary to emasculate 
the social power of the Church in every land in which 
they have tried to implant their doctrines is a convinc- 
ing tribute to the social force inherent to Catholic 
teachings. The further fact that nearly every country 
in which Liberalism has been practiced for some time 
has either fallen into a most deplorable state or else 
has gladly returned to Christian teachings is another 
demonstration of this force. 

Examples of this fact are most convincing. When 
France’s government was taken over almost completely 
by free-thinkers and so-called intellectuals who not 
only pooh-poohed Catholic teachings but did their best 
to neutralize their force, that misguided nation turned 
its face down the road which has led to the greatest 
unhappiness ever experienced by that once great and 
glorious nation. When South America’s riches waved 
an inviting hand to man’s greed and covetousness, 
Liberalism moved in after its sheer unscrupulousness 
and glittering false promises temporarily weaned 
many people’s allegiance away from that Church which 
had established there a sound and flourishing culture 
and civilization when the North American colonies 
were but tiny collections of crude log cabins. Mexico 
is a good example of the happenings in many Latin- 
American countries. Here, as is now well known, the 
teachings of the Church were practically suppressed, 
for Liberalism’s plunderings could not thrive in the 
face of the Church’s daily teachings concerning the 
rights of even the commonest of men. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that recent reforms in Mexico have been made by 
leaders who proudly proclaim their adherence to Catho- 
lic teachings. 

When a godless government came into control in 
Spain, it saw the immediate necessity of persecuting 
Catholic social teachings in order that it might safely 
survive the threat of its extinction by the general 
citizenry. Although the Spanish situation is far from 
being fully corrected, it is noteworthy that Franco’s 
program of political and social reforms agrees gen- 
erally with the Christian conception of human rights. 

Many other examples could be cited, but they would 
all be only different views of the same cause and ef- 
fect. Why is it, then, that the Catholic Church is so 
frequently persecuted when many other Christian sects 
are not? The first and perhaps the most important 
reason is because the Church, as the guardian of the 
true Faith, is constantly on the alert against false 
doctrines and philosophies which are aimed at the sub- 
version of human rights and happiness. Since the 
Church’s courage is patterned upon that of the Savior 
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upon the Cross, it never fails to combat fata] ide- 
ologies, no matter how powerful their adherents may 
be. In such cases, the Church has no choice, since it 
is bound in conscience and must render to God a strict 
accountability of its faithfulness in combating every 
influence which is contrary to divine law. It is there- 
fore self-evident that the most persistent champion of 
Divine Will must find itself the object of incessant 
slanderous attacks and even of physical persecutions 
in a world so largely pagan. 

Although the Church’s official attitude constitutes a 
strong bulwark against widespread injustice, Catholic 
teachings and guidance of the individual achieves a 
value in the world’s proper social conduct which is 
impossible of calculation. The Catholic citizenry is 
taught that weak civil laws or a lax enforcement of 
normal ones does not excuse him from the perform- 
ance of his moral obligations. He is taught that a strict 
observance of divine and natural laws is binding in 
conscience upon him, even though existing civil re- 
quirements or community customs do not require their 
observance. Although Catholicism instills into youth 
a proper understanding of human values and the neces- 
sity for tolerance and respect for all human rights and 
obligations, this training does not end with youth but 
is the Church’s constant concern. These teachings that 
friendliness, human sympathy and charity are the 
necessities of cooperation, of the vital import of divine 
and natural laws, and that peace, happiness, and salva- 
tion come to men of good will, commence in the home 
where almost all human character is formed. When 
continued by the teachings in Catholic schools, these 
high conceptions of conduct form a safe resistance 
which Liberalists and all other despoilers of human 
rights must hope to slander into disrepute before they 
can safely dare attempt to bring their nefarious 
schemes into full fruition. 

Much of this vicious slander is directed against any 
Papal interest in various philosophies of government, 
even though this interest does not attempt to dictate 
the administration of any particular government. Catho- 
lic schools are another focal point of attack, even 
though irrefutable evidence shows Catholic schools to 
be heavy contributors to the culture of every country 
in which they are located. But far more insidious are 
the attacks constantly made against the Church’s 
teachings concerning the sacredness of the marriage 
vow, the responsibilities of parenthood, and the sanc- 
tity of the home. In countless ways in which it is not 
always immediately apparent that these attacks are 
directed at the very foundations upon which the 
Church constantly labors to build a better humanity, 
the opponents of human justice tacitly admit that 
Catholicism is the strongest social force guarding the 
world against their depredations. 
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Religion and P atriotism 


HE great heresy of the twenti- 
T eth century is political. It is 

not new, heresies seldom are. 
It is, indeed, so old that it is the 
very thing the Apostles found them- 
selves confronted with when they 
were establishing the Church. It 
is over six hundred years since, in 
1324, the lawyer, Marsiglio of 
Padua, published the great medieval 
statement of the claim that all good 
came from the civil power, and 
only harm from the church. His 
book, diligently read by Thomas 
Cromwell, among others, fore- 
shadowed what the sixteenth cen- 
tury achieved; and from the Divine 
Right of Kings as the emancipated 
sovereigns established it on the 
tuins of the older conception of 
Christendom, the succession passed 
in the fullness of time to the modern 
States and to the men who think 
and talk of the People’s will as 
their ancestors talked of the Royal 
will, as an absolute not subject to 
any law. In the name of the People, 
modern dictators claim much more 
than did the Kings. 

The fashion of the century is an 
extreme reliance upon State action. 
We live in the aftermath, and 
among the effects, of an age of 
extreme economic individualism, 
and it is quite natural that the 
pendulum has now swung far the 
other way. But in getting rid of 
Economic Man by substituting 
Political Man we are only exchang- 
ing one tyrannical Procrustean bed 
for another, one crippling and 
inadequate conception for another. 
Under the reign of the classical 
economists, men were only looked 
at as units of labor. They were de- 
scribed as “hands” because they 
were not seen as men. The econo- 
mists themselves were not particu- 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 





Editor’s Note: 

We commend to our readers a 
thoughtful perusal of this excellent 
article by an English writer, Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff, which we are 
reprinting from The Sword of the 
Spirit (No. 44) of London. 











larly to blame. They knew they 
were abstracting from the fullness 
of human nature for the purposes 
of their limited science. Those 
were to blame who had no full doc- 
trine about man into which to place 
the limited and subordinate findings 
of one particular form of enquiry, 
and elevated it instead to the place 
that by right belongs to theology. 

It is the same with the new 
Political man. Where men have 
no religious doctrine as a frame- 
work, there is a vacuum into which 
political ideas expand, swelling to 
monstrous sizes. Thus the true 
idea that a man is a citizen, that 
his citizenship is a great part of his 
humanity, and that the State has 
just claims upon him, easily passes, 
when there is no counter-balancing 
view of man as an immortal soul 
created by and answerable to his 
Maker, into the idea that men are no 
more than citizens, that their mem- 
bership of a political society is the 
only thing that gives them signifi- 
cance, and that they are, as has 
been said, only moments in the his- 
tory of their race. In Germany, in 
Russia, in Japan theories are offi- 
cially blessed and supported today 
by which the abiding political 
society is everything and the tran- 
sient individual nothing. 

Germany and Russia are coun- 
tries once Christian, for long cen- 
turies Christian, in which these 
exaltations of a collectivity have 


only emerged triumphantly in our 
own day. And we may call them 
heresies in that they arose among 
Christian peoples who had gradu- 
ally lost their hold on certain great 
truths of Christian thought. In our 
own more commercial way we, too, 
as a nation, have let slip a great 
part of our Christian inheritance. 
The greatness of the time we live 
in lies in this, that we are called to 
fight for precious things we had let 
drift to the back places of our 
minds and hearts. 

Such is the hopefulness of men, 
so attached do they grow to the 
grooves their habits make for them, 
that they did not consider the war 
of 1914 as the beginning of im- 
mense happenings, but as violent 
temporary dislocation. They com- 
forted themselves during the ordeal, 
then as now, with talk of sunlit up- 
lands a few years ahead. I remem- 
ber very vividly how at Oxford in 
1920, the war being two years over 
and the world very uncomfortable 
and Mr. Churchill a leading mem- 
ber of the Government, putting the 
best face on things, he drew a paral- 
lel from the Napoleonic wars. After 
Waterloo, he told his young hearers, 
there was all manner of distress. 
The harvest of victory did not come 
at once. It came later. It came in 
the eighteen thirties, he said, in the 
dawn of the great Victorian age. 
And our harvest, he cried, is not 
now; it will come in the years be- 
fore us, in the thirties and the 
forties of this century.” Well, it 
has come; and in nobler and more 
religious accents the same states- 
man faces rougher seas, and we are 
all the stronger for being freed 
from the illusions that dominated 
us then. 

I do not think there could have 
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been a Sword of the Spirit move- 
ment in the last war. There was no 
sufficient readiness on the part of 
men to question the comfortable 
dogmas of nineteenth-century cul- 
ture. The slogans both of war and 
peace were very much the same. 
The war was declared to be a 
natural prelude to a better time for 
all, and statesmen presented it 
vulgarly as a kind of election cam- 
paign which would enable them to 
deliver the finest goods if they were 
faithfully supported. But at a 
level deeper than that at which 
public men live and act, passions 
were loosed, institutions were under- 
mined, and the war proved as war 
does a mighty dissolvent. To those 
with the eighteenth-century faith 
that man is naturally good and that 
it is his institutions which make him 
bad, all this They 
rejoiced to board. swept 
clean in Germany and all the mon- 
archies swept away and only a 
universal electorate left as the 
repository of power. It took just 
fourteen years for them to realize 
that they had swept and garnished 


was progress. 
see the 


the house for Hitler and his as- 
sociates, and that in seeking to 
make things easy for good men 


they had made them easier still for 
bad men. Hitler could not have 
emerged in medieval Germany. 
Everywhere he might have tried to 
obtain a following he would have 
found strong institutions, grounded 
in the authority of religion, barring 
his path. But now the Princes had 
diminished Emperor and Pope and 
the liberal Enlightenment had dim- 
inished the Princes, he had only to 
win the affections of an army of 
rootless and lost atoms and he be- 
came to them, in promise, al] that 
they had lost, and men who had 
abandoned the ties of family and 
Church bound themselves heart and 
soul to a Fuehrer. It was not all, 
not most, of the Germans, but it 
was a great host of them; sufficient 
for the affliction of mankind. 


The philanthropists and the easy 
eptimists about human nature might 
have saved themselves from much 
error if they had reflected that there 


m UT 


is no such thing as humanity in the 
abstract, that every man is placed 
in time and place, and that every 
nationality or tribe or family, like 
every generation, shows forth in 
its own special ways, more or less 
blatantly, the sinfulness and cor- 
rupt inclinations that are in man. 
For we all have sinned and have 
fallen short of the glory of God. 

The mission of the Catholics of 
the world, but principally in Europe, 
he historic home of the faith, is 
a mission of liberation. The creed 
which describes mortal men as 
miserable sinners is the creed which 
vindicates their rights; for a miser- 
able sinner is much more than a 
unit of labor and much more than 
a political subject. 

To defend the rights of religion 
is to defend not the interests of a 
particular religious society or group 
of societies—the Church, 
say 


or as men 
here, the Churches. It is to 
the Ark of the Covenant, 
the institutions in which the idea of 
man upon which our civilization 
depends is enshrined and protected. 
It follows that the true patriot every- 


defend 





where will never imagine that his 
country can profit from the despolia- 
tion or denial of religion. Every 
country needs the existence of reli- 
gion in the world, and of universal 
religion uniting peoples. It is the 
very condition of civilization. The 
great injury that the Germans inflict 
on their neighbors today is not 
merely a physical oppression. It is 
in abandoning the common founda- 
tion for intercourse by shutting 
themselves up in an exclusive racial 
creed according to which right and 
wrong cannot mean the same thing 
for a German or a non-German. It 
is the negation of the basis of Euro- 
pean life. 

Yet the temptation is often strong, 
even for Catholics, to make this 
first great loyalty to the truths of 
religion secondary in their minds 
to something else that they love, a 
political idea, or a desire to see 
their own country more important. 

In his Lenten Pastoral the Span- 
ish Bishop of Caschorra in Castile 
has spoken boldly to the Spanish 
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Falangists, who claim to be con- 
spicuously Catholic, but who easily 
forget the interests of the Church 
in Europe if the championship of 
those interests conflicts, as it does 
today, with their programme for the 
enhancement of Spain. He wrote, 
“We Spanish Catholics know, by 
our own experience, how sad it is 
for Catholics of other countries to 
appear indifferent, whether through 
lack of information or as a result of 
political influences, to those who are 
suffering persecution for their God 
and Faith. Let us not fall 
into the same error as that which we 
previously -found so 
others.” 





their 
grievous in 


He calls on them to manifest a 
Catholic solidarity which does in 
fact today subsist and show itself 
through riven Europe. Everywhere 
the Christian voice, the Protestant 
ministers of Norway, with the 
Catholic hierarchies of Poland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and with 
the Orthodox Patriarchs, bear an 
identical testimony that certain of 
the essential rights of man are be- 
ing trampled under foot. 
natural unity of believers. It should 
not need to be welcomed and 
pointed out. Let us never forget 
that the Church is older than any 
of the States of Europe, came be- 
fore them and made them, and that 
Europe is Europe because it is the 
home of Christians and Catholics 
underneath the raging passions of 
modern nationalism. In this unity 
of fundamental outlook and no- 
where else we may detect the means 
of transcending the deep and bitter 
divisions which keep in destructive 
enmity men whose limited exclu- 
sive loyalties can never meet. 


This is a 


The citizen is not even serving 
his country best when he makes a 
religion out of patriotism. The men 
need to have an allegiance to beliefs 
beyond the jurisdiction of any 
State; for only such men can live 
at peace in a larger society than the 
nation-State, and can maintain that 
larger society which is as necessary 
to the healthy life of any people, to 
its peace and growth, as is the large 
fresh air to the lungs of men. 
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News and Views 


ENOUNCING the newly passed bill for a 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, the Most Rev. 
James E. Cassidy, Bishop of the Fall River 
Diocese, expressed the hope that no Catholic woman 
would join the corps. He declared that the corps was 
opposed by teachings and principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church and added that he believed religious 
leaders throughout the country would back his stand. 


ae * 1 * 


In voicing a tribute to Pope Pius XII on the occasion 
of the silver jubilee of his Episcopal consecration last 
month, the Archbishop of New York, Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, declared that in all the long and varied 
history of the Church it was never more necessary that 
the one invested by God with sovereign power on earth 
should exercise it in a manner to correspond to the 
unlimited confidence that humanity reposed in him. 
“His Holiness, Pope Pius XII has not failed,” said the 
Archbishop, and continued, “he stands before the 
world as an apostle of love, as the Bishop who has 
reached the heights and measured up to the confidence 
of humanity at a turning point in history. . . . The 
principles he recommends to nations engaged in war 
are principles born of charity and justice, in perfect 
harmony with democratic ideals and odious to any war 
lord lustful for power on earth. The ideals which he 
has proposed are those which modern paganism has 
been attempting to eliminate.” 


* * * ms 


Considerable satisfaction has been voiced in the 
public press at the announcement that Mr. Joseph I. 
Breen, who, by the way, is a Catholic, has been reap- 
pointed director of the code of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. His resignation 
from the office a few months ago after seven years 
service was emphasized by a growing license which 
drew widespread condemnation that threatened due 
consequences to the motion picture industry. 


co * * * 


Not in many decades has there been such a wave 
of public resentment as that which followed President 
Roosevelt’s action in granting clemency to the Com- 
munist leader, Earl Browder, by a commutation of his 
prison sentence which resulted from his conviction for 
perjury. The leaders of many patriotic organizations, 
such as the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, etc., as well as prominent men in public life— 
all voiced surprise and indignation that the President 


should have seen fit to release from jail one of the 
leading proponents of the principles of Communism 
which are so contrary to the way of life and freedom 
so cherished by Americans. The war, as the New 
York Journal American declared in a recent editorial, 
“has not altered the Communist purpose in the U. S.— 
which is known and acknowledged to be the ultimate 
incorporation of America into a world revolutionary 
movement with its capital and its completely dictator- 
ial and tyrannical authority in Moscow.” 


» ¢ 2 8 


We are all more or less familiar with the so-called 
Catholic in public life who stands supinely silent when 
the Church or the Catholic Faith is maligned. There 
is also that more numerous group lacking the manly 
courage to voice indignation at the telling of a ribald 
or smutty story that is revolting to all sense of decency. 
As a contrast to such as these, it is a pleasure to join 
the chorus of approval expressed by decent, public 
spirited citizens and many newspapers, for the castiga- 
tion given a so-called “entertainer” at a dinner on Long 
Island by former Supreme Court Justice William F. 
Bleakley of Yonkers, N. Y., who was himself a guest. 
Judge Bleakley, a Catholic, having first apologized to 
the assembled guests, among whom were a number of 
women and clergymen of various denominations, then 
turned the vials of his wrath in denouncing the would- 
be comedian’s infringement of the accepted code of 
decency. 

As one newspaper, commenting on the incident, re- 
marked editorially, “That censure probably required a 
little courage, for no guest wishes to criticize the cir- 
cumstances of his entertainment or to appear to censor 
the offering of one’s host. However, Judge Bleakley 
has never been charged with dubious courage; he 
usually says just what he means and lets the chips lie 
where they fall.” 


Hats off to Judge Bleakley! 
* co * * 


The number of Catholics in the United States, 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands now totals 22,556,242 
according to the Official Catholic Directory for 1942, 
just issued by P. J. Kenedy Sons, New York. With 
all the Archdioceses and Dioceses this year showing 
substantial gains, this figure represents an increase of 
263,141 over last year. Archdioceses with Catholic 
populations in excess of one million are Chicago with 
1,543,471; New York with 1,111,718, and Boston with 
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1,065,969. 3rooklyn with 
largest Diocese. 


984,905, continues as the 


Three major changes are recorded in the geograph- 
ical make-up of the Archdioceses and Dioceses in this 
year’s Directory: The Diocese of Denver was created 
an Archdiocese November 15, 1941, and the new Prov- 
ince of Denver now embraces the Diocese of Cheyenne 
and the new Diocese of Pueblo, erected at the same 
time from part of the former Diocese of Denver. The 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Hawaiian Islands became 
the Diocese of Honolulu on September 10, 1941. The 
new Diocese of Pueblo comprises thirty counties of the 
State of Colorado, covering an area of 48,966 square 
miles and has a Catholic popu- 
lation of 78,373. 


Permission for the introduc- 
tion of the cause of Margaret 
Sinclair, the saintly Scots work- 
ing girl, has been given by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

In the April, 1940, issue of 
THE Lamp we published the 
edifying story of Margaret Sin- 
clair—whose name in religion 
was Sister Mary Frances of the 
Five Wounds. A brief resume 
of her life will be of interest 
now that her cause is advancing 
rapidly before the Sacred Tri- 
bunal at Rome. 

Margaret Sinclair was born in 
a two-roomed house in a poor 
district of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the third child of Andrew Sin- 
clair, a corporation laborer, and 
his wife Elizabeth (Kelly). She 
was good at sports but other- 
wise her teachers noticed noth- 
ing extraordinary about her; 
merely that she was attentive 
and ready to help. 

For some years she was a 
factory worker. About the time 
she began to earn her living she became a daily com- 
municant. She persuaded an ex-soldier to return to 
his religious duties and became engaged to him. In 
1923, however, she found her vocation to the religious 
life, broke off the engagement and in July of that 
year became a postulant at the Convent of the Poor 
Clares in London. 

In the following February she received the habit 
and a year later was professed with temporary vows. 
She fell ill early in 1925. Tuberculosis of the throat 
was diagnosed and during her months of suffering she 
showed heroic fortitude. The Sister who nursed her 
for about nine months wrote: ‘During that time she 





Margaret Sinclair, the saintly working girl who, 
a short time before her death in 1925, became a 
Poor Clare Colletine Sister and whose cause for 

Beatification is now under consideration. per 


gave me very great edification by her heroic patience, 
in bearing her sufferings, which were indeed very great. 
She never complained. One day, when she suffered 
very much, at night she said to me: ‘Oh, sister, this has 
been a glorious day.’ I said: ‘why?’ 

“She only smiled sweetly and said: 
suffering.’ 
ferings 


‘A day of great 
One always felt she was offering her suf- 
for poor sinners. She once said: ‘If I could 
only gain one soul for Jesus, it would be worth it all.’ 
She seemed to live in the presence of God... .’ 

She died on November 24, 1926, and so great had 
become her reputation for sanctity that a popular 


devotion for her intercession spread over England 
and Scotland. 
The noted writer, Alfred 


Noyes, in the course of an 
article in the New York Sun, a 
short time ago, warned that as 
war has destroyed the cultural 
life of Europe, America is the 
last stronghold of education in 
the present crisis. With this 
tremendous responsibility on 
America, it is vital for Amer- 
ican educators to see that in 
many ways, under the intimida- 
tion of pseudo-intellectual nov- 
elists, poets and critical writers, 
they have been insanely throw- 
ing away for the last quarter- 
century the foundation values 
upon which our civilized society 
is based.... 

Mr. Noyes goes on to point 
out that Proust alone is enough 
to show what happened in 
France. He was hailed as one 
of the great literary figures and 


one of the most ‘“subtie” 
thinkers of his age. And 75 
cent of his _ characters 


showed marked signs of per- 

version. Look at the absurd 
adulation given to D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce, 
if you want an indication of the dangers to the future 
of England and America, and the world. . . . Intelligent 
people know in their hearts that these writers are pre- 
senting a sick, sensational and distorted picture of life 
... but certain critics keep on insisting that ‘‘these men 
are the great ones.” 

“I am not pleading,” he wrote, “for any particular 
Christian creed when I assert that all our standards of 
judgment must eventually lead us back to religious 
standards. ... To create a good civilization and to fight 
a good fight a man must have belief, faith and charac- 
ter.” 
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Society of Asmnemere FAsmals 


ACH year at the National 
F sixine of the Immaculate 


Conception at the Catholic 
University in Washington a number 
of our Cleric Friars are raised to 
the exalted office of the Priesthood. 
On May 28th, two of our Friars 
were ordained Priests at the Shrine 
by the Most Rev. Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan, S.T.D., Rector of the Uni- 


versity. A third candidate was 
ordained on May 30th in Saint 
Joseph’s Cathedral, Manchester, 


N. H., by the Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, D.D. 

Father Bede MacEachen, S.A., 
senior member of this year’s ordina- 
tion class, came to Graymoor from 
Port Hood, Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, as a young lad in 
1930. He completed his classical 
studies at Saint John’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary with highest honors 
in 1933, and in August of that year 
received the Franciscan habit from 
the hands of our beloved Father 
Founder. After profession, Father 
Bede was sent to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America for Philosophy 
and in 1938 was selected as one 
of the first group of our Friars 
to be sent to Rome for Theological 
studies. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology from 
the Angelicum, the Dominican Uni- 
versity in the Eternal City, and 
was working towards the Lectorate 
when war conditions in Italy neces- 
sitated his return to the United 
States. His return trip, by way of 
France, England, Ireland and Can- 
ada, took several months to com- 
plete. 

At Commencement exercises at 
the University last month Father 
Bede was awarded the degree of 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology. He 
has been assigned to return to 
Washington in the fall to continue 





his_ studies, towards a 


working 
Doctorate in Dogmatic Theology. 
Father Bede will offer his first 
Solemn Mass at his parish church, 
St. Peter’s, Port Hood, on Sunday, 


June 14. Frater Alexander, S.A., 
and Frater Austin, S.A., also natives 
of Nova Scotia, will assist him as 
Master of Ceremonies and Thurifer. 


* * * * 


Father Thomas Condon, S.A., 
also ordained at the National Shrine, 
came as a student to the Mount of 
the Atonement in 1932, from the 
Bronx. He was clothed with Father 
Bede in August, 1933, and took his 
first vows with him in 1934. The 
Father Founder received his final 
vows on August 24, 1937, in the 
Little Flower Oratory at Graymoor. 
Father Thomas completed all eight 
years of his Classics, Philosophy 
and Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

The first Solemn Mass of our 
newly-anointed Levite took place 
at the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Bronx, on May 31, 
Trinity Sunday. Father Dominic, 
Vicar-General, S.A., was deacon 
and Father John Marie, S.A., now 
stationed at Saranac Lake, was sub- 


deacon. The Rev. Edward A. 
Loher, pastor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church, acted as Archpriest, 
and Frater Colman Gallacher, S.A., 
was Master of Ceremonies. A 
stirring sermon on the meaning of 
the Priesthood was delivered by 
Father David, S.A., pastor of the 
Mission Church of Our Lady of the 
Atonement, Kinston, N. C. 

After a brief period of rest at the 
Motherhouse, Father Thomas will 
take up his duties as missionary 
among the Colored in association 
with Father David at Kinston. 


* * * ” 


Father Adrian Carroll, S.A., was 
born in Concord, N. H., and came 
from that city to St. John’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary in 1931. He served 
his Novitiate at Graymoor with 
Fathers Bede and Thomas and was 
finally professed with them in 1937. 
During his Novitiate and for several 
years at the Seminary he was 
organist and choirmaster. He was 
awarded the Lectorate in Sacred 
Theology at the University com- 
mencement exercises and is prepar- 
ing to continue his studies for the 
Doctorate, majoring in Sacred 
Scripture. 

Father Adrian’s ordination took 
place in the Cathedral of his home 
diocese, with his family and rela- 
tives and friends in attendance. His 
first Solemn Mass was celebrated in 
the Church of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, Concord, N. H., on Sunday, 
June 7. Assisting the young priest 
at the Altar was the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Buckley, Vicar-General 
of the Manchester Diocese, as 
Archpriest. Father Justin, S.A., of 
Christ the King Mission, High 
Point, N. C., was deacon and Father 
Thomas, S.A., as subdeacon. Aco- 
lytes were Frater Joseph, S.A., and 
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Frater Boniface, S.A. Brother 
Eucharius, S.A., served as Thurifer. 

On the same afternoon Father 
Adrian officiated at Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament in 
his parish church, carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in Procession as 
one of the first solemn acts of his 
life as a Priest of the Most High. 


Having received the power of 
God as priests of the New Dis- 
pensation, “men taken from among 
men and ordained for men in the 
things that appertain to God” as 
St. Paul phrases it in one of his 
inspired Epistles, our young priests 
hope and pray that the years of 
their ministry will be fruitful ones. 
They have spent many years in pre- 
paration by work and prayer for 
the great gift of the Priesthood, and 
yet are fully cognizant of their 
limitations as human persons en- 
trusted with a Divine gift. They 
are full of gratitude for their bene- 
factors, the friends of the Society 
of the Atonement in all parts of the 
country, who sacrificed that they 
might be well-prepared for their 
priestly duties. They ask the help 
of the prayers of these same bene- 
factors that they may accomplish 
their work as Friar Priests of the 
Atonement, doing “All things for 
Christ and the salvation of souls,” 
Omnia pro Christo et salute 
hominum. 


On every Sunday during the 
Summer months the many shrines 
and chapels at Graymoor are 
visited by new groups of pilgrims 
from far and wide. As we men- 
tioned last month, the number of 
pilgrims to the Mountain has fallen 
off to a certain extent, due no doubt 
to the limitations on travel neces- 
sitated by our country’s present 
need. This same need, however, 
has evoked a renewal of the spirit 
of prayer and sacrifice for a just and 
durable peace on the part of our 


pilgrims. To hear their voices join 
in the responses of the Missa 
Recitata, offered in the Little 


Flower Oratory each Sunday, and 
swell in unison in the Hymns of the 
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The Main Altar in the Little 


Benediction service held at the out- 
door Altar of St. Anthony in the 
afternoon would convince the most 
callous witness that our Catholic 
people are deeply aware of the part 
their prayers and devotion are to 
play in a true defense of our coun- 
try and its liberties. 

There ample facilities at 
Graymoor to accommodate larger 
numbers of pilgrims on Sundays. 
Those who find it difficult to visit 
by private car will be gratified to 
learn that there is regular Sunday 
service to Graymoor by bus and 
train from New York and Brooklyn, 
at reasonable rates. Buses leave 
the Mid-Town Terminal, West 43rd 
Street, off Times Square, each Sun- 
day morning at 8:30 A. M. and at 
9:00 A. M. from the following 
Terminals in the Bronx: 170th 
Street and Jerome Avenue, 18l1st 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, and 
Fordham Road and Webster Ave- 
nue. Round Trip Fare, $1.75, tax 
included. For information, call 
Wadsworth 3-7000. 

Trains leave Grand Central Ter- 
minal at 9:22 A. M. and 125th 
Street at 9:32 A. M. Round Trip 
Fare direct to Graymoor, $1.75, not 
including tax. 

Masses are offered at the Little 
Flower Oratory at 10, 11 and 12, 
and at these Masses leaflet Missals 
are distributed to the pilgrims so 
that they may follow all the prayers 
the Priest uses in offering the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


are 


Flower Chapel at Graymoor. 


At the Pilgrims’ Pavilion on the 
eastern slope of the Mount of the 
Atonement, hot lunches or sand- 
wiches and coffee may be purchased 
at moderate cost. During the after- 
noon the Friars and Students will 
be glad to explain to our visitors 
the work of the Society and to point 
out the points of interest. At three 
o’clock at the outdoor Altar there 
is the special Novena service to 


St. Anthony, with a sermon and 
Solemn Benediction, which all the 
pilgrims are asked to attend that 





their visit 
profitable. 


may prove spiritually 


* 


On Sunday, June 7th, the nearest 





Sunday to St. Margaret’s Day, 
members of the St. Margaret of 
Scotland Guild from New York, 


Brooklyn, Philadelphia and other 
cities journeyed to Graymoor for 
their annual Pilgrimage. Father 
Aloysius, S.A., Moderator of the 
Guild, offered the special Mass at 
which the members received the 
Blessed Sacrament in a body, pray- 
ing for the success of the purpose 
of the Guild. Frater Colman, S.A., 
the Friar most responsible for the 
organization of this devoted band 
of Scotch Catholic laymen and 


women, was on hand to greet the 
members and to conduct them to 
the various shrines at Graymoor. At 
the outdoor Benediction service in 
the afternoon, the Father General 
spoke of his high esteem for the 
work of the St. Margaret of Scot- 
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land Guild and his gratitude for its 
zealous interest in behalf of the ac- 
tivities of the Friars of the Atone- 


ment. 


The work of our Seminarians in 
connection with the Washington 
branch of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild continues apace. On a recent 
Sunday one meeting was held in a 
downtown park completely under 
the direction of the Holy Ghost 
Seminary group. Father Bede, S.A., 
acted as chairman, taking upon 
himself the obligation of answering 
all questions not connected with the 
subject-matter discussed by the 
junior Friars. Fraters Alexander, 
Roger and Boniface acquitted them- 
selves meritoriously as exponents 
of the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith to the man in the street. In 
addition to fulfilling its purpose of 
explaining Catholicism to the gen- 
eral public, the Evidence Guild 
work gives our student Friars excel- 
lent preparation for their life-work 
of preaching the Gospel of Christ 
to both faithful believers and those 
still outside the Fold of Peter. 


The glorious Christian festivals 
of Ascension, Pentecost and Trinity 
Sunday were observed with due 
solemnity at Graymoor, Washington 
and Saranac Lake Chapels of our 
Holy Society. Introducing the Feast 
of the Ascension of Our Lord, the 
traditional Rogation Procession took 
place on the morning of Wednes- 
day, May 13th, from the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine to 
the topmost portion of the Mount of 
the Atonement. The Litany of the 
Saints was chanted by the Students’ 
Choir under the direction of Father 
Agnellus, S.A. Prayers for God’s 
blessings on the fruits of the fields, 
the orchards and the vineyards were 
recited under the Cedar Cross which 
was planted at the summit of the 
Mountain by the Father Founder in 
1900, when he first undertook the 
building of a house for the new 
Community. As the procession re- 
turned to the Crypt, the youthful 
voices of our students again took up 
the strain of the Rogation chants. 








Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: J. D., N. J., $5. Total, $4,893.20 

(2) St. Patrick: L.C.. N. Y. C., $5; C. O., Cal., 50c. Total, $4,397.20 

(3) All Saints: M. H., N. H., 50c; C. O., Cal. $1 Potal, $3,991.85 

(4) St. Anthony, No. 3: L. C., N. Y., $3; C. O., Cal., $1: Sr. M. C 

¥. C. $5; M. P., Cal., $3; J. D., N. ¥.. 25 Total, $3,468.30 

(5) Sacred Heart, No.3: A. Rk., R. 1. $10; B.O. N.Y. $1:C O. 
Cal., $1; J. B., Mass., $3; S. R., N. Y., $1 lotal, $3,417.70 

(6) Father Paul, No.3: M.L., Pa., $1; S.S., Mass., $4; A. R. R. I. 
$10; B. O’S., N. Y., $1; E. H., N. Y., $1; A. MeN., Conn., $2: J. G., 
Mass., $1; Anon., $1; V. A., Conn., $2; G. R., N. Y., $1,000; Anon., $2,006 
Total, $3,038.27 

(7) St. Anne: $2,923.72 

(8) St. Margaret of Scotland: TT. F. |1)., $20. Total, $2,896.36 

(9) St. Joseph: FE. S., N. Y., $1; E. B., N. Y., 50c; M. S., N. Y., $1; 
C. O., Cal., $2; J. D., N. Y., 25c. $2,670.18 

(10) St. Jude: R.C., N. Y., $1) Total, $2,563.55 

(11) St. Francis Xavier: $2,413.) 

(12) Pius X: A. W., Nev., $5 Potal, $2,117.40 

(13) Our Lady of Lourdes: ©. ©., Cal., $1 fotal, $1,760.25 

(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: \M. \\V., Ont. 0c; M. EN. Y,, 
$1; C. O., Cal, $1.50; A. D., Minn., $1; V. K., Pa., $1; J. D., N. Y., 25¢ 
Potal, $1,687.80 

$1.50; P. Ss 


(15) St. Christopher: i By ena Oo: ©, Cal. 
Y.. @c: G. McC., Ia., $5 1, 
(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: 
(18) Hope: $1,117.95 
(19) Little Flower, No. 2: C. O., Cal., $1: M. R.. N. Y.. $2240 
Total, $1,101.14 
(20) Sacred Shoulder: (21) Father Drumgoole: 
(22) St. John the Baptist: $()3.75 


94 20.99 


$5. Total, $1,628.65 


$1,621.45. (17) St. Rita: $1,272.45 


$1,038.70 


$944.10 


(23) Immaculate Conception: 


(24) Holy Face: C. 0., Cal., $1 Total, $516.60 

(25) Precious Blood: C. 0., Cal., $2: J. D.. N. Y., 25c. Total, $404.95 

(26) Holy Souls: $394.65 

(27) Infant Jesus of Prague: \i. ©'I}., Mich., $2 Fotal, $ 5 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: (. O., Cal., $1. Total, $355.13 

(29) St. Michael: $334.10 

(30) St. Matthias: T. F., Stamp Dept., N. Y., $20; S. Dept., N. Y., 
$2; T. F. P., N. Y., $50; A. V., N. Y., $1; R. O’B., N. Y., $9. Total, $323.84 

(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: ©. (., Cal., $1.50. Total, $310.70 

(32) St. John the Divine: $279.96 

(33) Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: Rk. L.. Mass., Sl: I. T., 
MiCh, 1) Do Oe, W. &. is ery C. OL Cal G1: A. kL, Mass, SA 
Total, $279.04 

(34) Five Wounds: Anon., $5. Total, $273.00 

(35) Holy Spirit, No. 2: $202.25. (36) St Margaret Mary: $261.35 

(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: C. O., Cal., $1. $236.25 

(38) Brother Jude: $209.00. (39) Holy Family: $190.10. (40) Arch- 


angel Raphael: $154.2. (41) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


$148.00. (42) Sacred Head: $135.35. (43) Brother Philip: $83.20. 
(44) Most Holy Trinity: $82.10. 
(45) Mother Francis X. Cabrini: B. F. O’S., N. Y. C., $l. $72.60. 
(46) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (47) Brother Anthony: $54.75. 
(48) Brother Andre: $53.0). (49) Catherine Tekakwitha: $24.45. 


(50) Pius XI: $22.50. (51) St. Gerard Majella: $16.13. (52) Our 
Lady of the Rosary: $8.5). (53) Monsignor Baker: $7.10). 


(54) St. Clare: F. K., N. Y., 25c. Total, $4.50. 
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Our Novitiate at Saranac Lake, N. 


The Rogation Mass was sung by 
Father Samuel, S.A., Rector of St. 
John’s Preparatory Seminary, with 
Friars and Students in attendance. 

Solemn Mass on Ascension Day 
was offered at the Chapel of Saint 
Christopher’s Inn, in order that all 
residents on the Mount might have 
an opportunity to attend. Father 
Ambrose, S.A., assistant at the Inn, 
was Celebrant, with Father Aloy- 
sius, S.A., as deacon and Father 
Dunstan, S.A., subdeacon. The 
Students’ Choir sang the ordinary 
and proper chants of the Mass in 
their full Gregorian melodies. The 
sermon on this occasion, given by 
Father Agnellus, S.A., was on the 
Mystical Body of Christ and it ex- 
plained to the Students and Brothers 
Christopher alike the permanent 
bond that must exist among them 
if they would be true to the heritage 
of Our Blessed Lord, made manifest 
most especially just before His 
Ascension into Heaven. 

On Pentecost, the Community 
Mass was once more offered in the 
Crypt Chapel. Officiating was 
Father James, S.A., assisted by 
Father Ambrose, S.A., and Father 
Dunstan, S.A. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church and in 
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each Christian’s spiritual life was 
the topic of Father Agnellus’ splen- 
did sermon. 

High Mass was also celebrated 
on these great feastdays at Saint 
John’s Church by Father Matthias, 
S.A., with the Sisters’ Choir provid- 
ing the music. 

For some time now the Sisters at 
the Graymoor Convent have been 
out of touch with their branch 
houses in Italy. Readers of THE 
Lamp are earnestly requested to 
pray for the safety of all the Sisters 
in the war zone during these trying 
times, and the blessing of God on 
the future of the Sisters’ work in 
Europe. 


At St. Cecilia’s Mission in New 
York, no less than 325 children were 
presented for First Holy Commun- 
ion last month by our Sisters sta- 
tioned in that parish. Besides pre- 
paring the little ones for the recep- 
tion of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament and teaching Religion to 
public school children, our Sisters 
at St. Cecilia’s operate a Day 
Nursery and Settlement House. 
Many of the youngsters in the 


Y., dedicated to St. 


Joseph. 


neighborhood are from families in 
which both parents work, with the 
result that over eight hundred boys 
and girls of grammar and junior 
high school grades are cared for at 
the Mission House on weekdays. 
They are welcome to come in during 
the hours before school for games, 
again at noon for lunch, and in the 
afternoon from three until six for 
classes in music, basketry and other 
handicrafts. 

The Kindergarten groups of chil- 
dren from the ages of four to six 
and the Toddlers from two to four 
are at the Mission House under the 
watchful eyes of our Sisters every 
day. At the present time, 190 such 
youngsters are cared for. 

Other work done by the Sisters at 
St. Cecilia’s is parish visitation for 
census purposes. This section of 
New York, in the upper East Side, 
has a highly transient population, 
with the result that census-taking is 
a year-round job. 

Close to one hundred and fifty 
men are fed each day by the Sis- 
ters, in emulation of the work of 
charity best loved by St. Francis 
and exemplified once again by the 
Father Founder with the Brothers 
Christopher. 
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At St. Simon’s Mission among 
the Colored people of Philadelphia, 
the First Communion class this year 
numbered over two hundred. This 
increase is a source of gratification 
to our Sisters engaged in the work 
of teaching the Catholic faith to 
these little ones and their parents. 
Many of the children have come to 
the Sisters for instruction with the 
blessing of their non-Catholic par- 
ents. In some instances, the knowl- 
edge of the Faith gained by the 
little ones and explained by them 
to their elder brothers and sisters 
as well as their parents has been the 
cause of winning these souls for 
Christ. 

ee & 6 

The Saint John’s Guild, a very 
active organization of relatives and 
other friends of the students at our 
Minor Seminary, conducted a suc- 
cessful card party and entertain- 
ment in behalf of St. John’s on the 
evening of May 20th at Astoria, 
L. I. Proceeds from this benefit 
were sent to Father Samuel, S.A., 
to be used for the upkeep of the 
Seminary building and to defray 
some of the costs incidental to the 
education of our students. 


* * * * 


We gratefully acknowledge the 
charity of our kind friends listed 


below for their contributions to our 
Students’ Bread Fund since our last 
report: 





M. Meyer, N. Y., $3; M. Burns, P 
$5 J. Tape, Calif., $1 M runney, 
N. Y., $5; B. Shiek N. Y¥., $49; N 
Barry, Wis., $1; J . MM. ¥., Be 
\. Despin, Mont., 88¢; M. Manwaring 
N. Y., $1; J. Zulack, N. Y., $2: J 
Soden, N. Y., $10; Mrs. M. McGarvey, 
N. J., $2; Mrs. M. Burns, R. I., $5; H 
MeNulty, Ill, $1; L. Matte, N. Y., $1; 
H. Hendwir, N. Y., $1; A. Altmann, 
N. Y., $2; F. E. C., N. Y., $1; E. Bis- 
sette, Mass., $5; Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, 
Tex., 25c; Mrs. D. Carroll, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. L. Ruche, N. Y., $1; Mrs. T 
Sheel . By Jn Oe \. Brinda, Mass., 
$5; L. Ziniti, Mz $15 


Impressive graduation exercises 
climaxed the scholastic year of 
St. John’s Preparatory Seminary on 
the evening of Saturday, June 6th. 
Eight young men who had com- 
pleted their first two years of col- 
lege work in preparation for their 
advanced studies in sacred subjects 
were awarded diplomas by the Very 
Reverend Father General, S.A. The 
graduates are: Richard A. Clark, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; John J. Calkins, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Carl W. Wan- 
nemacher, of West Orange, N. J.; 
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Anthony J. Abitante, of Jersey City, 
N. J.; Donald F. Fitzgerald, of 
Sioux City, Iowa; Hugh S. Cul- 
pepper, of Augusta, Ga.; Donald F. 
O’Neil, of Jersey City, N. J.; and 
Charles J. Giblin, of Flushing, L. I. 


A stirring message of congratula- 
tion and counsel was delivered to 
the graduates by the Reverend Ed- 
ward A. Hayes, pastor of Saint 
Augustine’s Church, Ossining, N.Y., 


guest speaker at the exercises. 


The Valedictory address on ‘The 
Dignity of the Priesthood,” given 
by Charles Giblin, summarized the 
ideals of all the graduates in regard 
to the holy office to which they are 
called. To make themselves more 
certain of their vocation, these 
young men will spend a year in 
spiritual preparation at our Novi- 
tiate at Saranac Lake, N. Y., after 
which they will proceed to further 
studies in our Major Seminary. 


After the traditional exercises in 
the Little Flower Memorial Hall, 
the students with their parents and 
close friends withdrew to the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine, 
where the Father Rector of Saint 


John’s officiated at Solemn Bene- 


diction. A Te Deum, chanted by 
the a capella choir of the Seminary 
concluded the religious exercises. 





expressed through our prayers. 


been in vain. 


Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor. 


moor, Garrison, New York. 





PERPETUAL NOVENA 


at 


ST. ANTHONY’S NATIONAL SHRINE 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


In these days of anxiety and adversity when human resourcefulness would seem 
to have reached its limits, we are sustained and comforted by the divine gift of Faith 
It is prayer that lends heaven to earth; the supplica- 
tions sent up to the Throne of God fall back to earth like a soft dew to refresh 
hearts parched by the burning breath of affliction. 

For seven hundred years St. Anthony of Padua has been a willing and powerful 
intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and his intercession has not 
Since we started our Perpetual Novena in his honor here at Graymoor 
thirty years ago, we have been given constant proof of the efficacy of the Saint’s 
influence by the many letters of gratitude from clients who approached him in 
humility and fervent faith, mindful always, that whatever the favor sought, it should 
be granted only if in accordance with the Holy Will of God. 

We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Novenas at Saint 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Send your petitions for this Novena to St. Anthony’s National Shrine, Gray- 














in ‘Then  ircwmnstances 


By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


HEN the sunshine warmed 

\X/ her eyes that morning, 

Katherine Donovan could 
not have been more sure that it was 
a special sign for her from heaven, 
had she seen Paul, kneeling in the 
dust outside Damascus gate, or 
Francis atop Alvernia’s heights, or 
Mary, aware of fluttering doves, the 
while an old man spoke of a sword 
yet to pierce her heart. In the sun- 
shine was the last measure of His 
kindness. In the sunshine was the 
comfort He never failed to give. 
Even when a woman was old and 
foolishly afraid for one she loved. 
Even when that loved one was a 
priest for whom there should be no 
mortal fears. 

Last night there had been a storm. 
Last night she had not yet read the 
message in the book. Last night 
she had been afraid. 

It was early and even Rose was 
not yet awake. Soon the light foot- 
steps of Rose would sound through 
the quiet house and she would be 
about the business of starting off 
another day. Dishes would clink in 
the kitchen and there might even 
be fragments of a _ half-hummed 
song. Rose was like that with her 
red hair and unspoiled ways. An 
old woman like Katherine was 
fortunate indeed to have such as 
Rose living in the house with her. 
To have a young thing like Rose to 
do the things an old woman could 
no longer do. To do things that had 
more to do with the sunshine on the 
quilt than the cleaning and cooking 
and such. 

She was thinking now of Steven 
and wondering if he had known she 
had been afraid. Dear God, please 
let it be that Steven had not known, 
that she had not failed him when 


he needed so badly for his mother 
to be brave. 

Steven had come home just to 
tell her that he had decided to apply 
for admission as a chaplain in the 
United States Marines. Steven had 
not needed to come at all. In truth 
she had no hold to relinquish on 
him, no more than had Mary when 
the time came for her Son to go 
away. But Steven had graciously 
come to tell her, to ask her with his 
eyes. ... And she had been afraid. 

Katherine reached out and took 
from the table beside her bed, a 
small black book. It was the book 
Steven had given her last night be- 
fore he went away, but which in the 
first place had been a gift from her 
to him, the year before he had been 
ordained. Her blue-veined hand 
held the book now unopened, yet 
nevertheless as she held it there, 
she was reading the lines which had 
brought to her a personal message. 
Even as the sunshine had. Bound 
about her once quavering heart were 
the firm steady lines she had read 
from the book. Tightly now were 
the lines about her heart, so tightly 
that the aching there was eased now 
and always. Of that she was sure. 
As sure as of the warmth of the 
sunshine on her face. 

Heedless of the ravages of last 
night’s storm outside, the sunshine 
came into her window, past the yet 
unhealed boughs of the maple tree 
nearby, past the earth, tousled and 
disheveled as left by nature’s vio- 
lence. The worn lettering on the 
outside of the much-used book took 
on a new lustre in the sun. The let- 
tering read, “IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
She remembered when she had pur- 
chased the book for Steven that 
summer long ago. More than five 


years ago now, for last June had 
been his fifth anniversary. And he 
had come home and sung the High 
Mass in the parish church and her 
heart had been all but bursting with 
pride in him and the glory of his 
role. Now her heart could never 
burst even with too much joy. The 
lines from the little book had taken 
care of that. In the lines from the 
little book there was safety and 
there was peace. 

She wondered now the extent of 
her sacrifice that morning in the 
Cathedral when her son had become 
a priest. She had thought it full 
enough then. She had even con- 
sidered it fine enough for the cause 
for which it had been made. Was 
she not among the other exultant 
mothers of the candidates offering 
their own flesh and their own blood 
for the sake of Christ? Was not 
that her one glorious child prostrate 
upon the floor before the linen 
draped table of the Last Supper of- 
fered up again? Was that boy not 
the one to whom she had whispered 
lullabies and crooned dreams when 
he was yet of a size to cuddle in her 
arms? Was she not the mother 
bereft as well as sanctified by kin- 
dredship to the Blessed Mother, 
while Steven John Donovan held 
out eager hands toward the Bishop 
of Peter’s line? 

She had felt like that the morning 
that Steven had been ordained. 
Looking back now, she wondered. 
She had thought that what she was 
giving was enough, because she had 
thought it everything. Now she 
knew better. She had not realized 


until last night how much her life 
had come to be built about the com- 
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smugly 


ings and goings of her son. 
his father died, she’d 
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wrapped her plans about him. 
When it was spring, she made 
apricot jam because it was his 


favorite and he would come home 
in vacation time. When it was fall, 
she chopped nuts into the old date- 
nut favorites. After all, he still 
would welcome her cooking and the 
other Fathers always praised her 
offerings so profusely. During the 
winter she knitted for him and made 
new curtains for his room, always 
fresh for any welcome and unex- 
pected occupancy. Around 
the months, around the 
years, it was ever a poised 
position she held, on the 
brink of the activities of 
her son. 

Somehow he had ex- 
pected her to comprehend 
the urgency within him- 
self which had led him to 
ask and receive permis- 
sion from his Superiors to 
join the armed services of 
the United States as a 


man of peace. At least 
she hoped she had not 
disappointed him; that 


she alone knew the depths 
of her vain conceit. She 
told him good-by last 
night and it was the flesh 
of her flesh she bade fare- 
well and she was sick 
with sorrow as were 
women everywhere as men 
went off to join regiments 
and crews. Was Mary the 
only Mother of Sorrows 
too beautiful to be marked 





When Steven had told her of his 
intentions she had cried out: “But, 
Steven, I thought priests didn’t 
have to go!” 

His grey eyes had regarded her 
searchingly, “No. As far as the 
draft and all of that is concerned 
we don’t have to go.” He left 
unsaid that he still had to go. He 
left that to her understanding. As 
though not quite certain of what he 
read in her face, his eyes had 


looked briefly past her and out the 





where than in the splendid work 
he’s already in. He thinks I'll see 
it all as he does, on a plane higher 
than even patriotism itself.” 

She would always be grateful for 
the wording of her answer. “I see 
what you mean.” She did see what 
he meant. That she did not feel it 
too, there was no need to say. 

Katherine permitted the small 
black book to fall open now at the 
place it was sure to do. She knew 
why those certain pages opened so 


readily. For more than 
five years it had been 
Steven’s book. Those 


pages had been taught to 
open easily. They were 
well read, well traveled, 
well loved pages. They 
had led Steven from the 
security that the very 
priesthood itself might 
have given. They had led 
him toward a_ transport 
ship where men were 
marching up gang planks 
and perhaps never march- 
ing again on firm ground. 
Men, among them, he. 

Katherine read the lines 
which had so often 
reached up at the glance 
of Steven’s eyes. She 
read the lines, without her 
glasses, with the glare of 
the sun upon their black 
marks. She read them 
with the book open but 
out of the reprint in her 
heart. 





by sorrows’ ugly fangs? 
Today, Katherine Dono- 
van knew that it was not 
hers to measure danger 
for her son, once ordained, that oil 
on his finger tips made him immune 
forever from such dangers as sons 
of men might know. To a priest, 
the nearness of death meant no 
jeopardy. Rather it meant, perhaps, 
a call to eternal safety. “If Jesus 
be with thee, no foe can harm thee.” 
Jesus was daily as near her son, as 
his oil marked finger tips; as the 
route of blood from a_ golden 
chalice. 


She would always be grateful for the wording of her 


answer: “I see what you mean.” 


window toward the storm. He 
turned back and in her mind was a 
swift comparison in his movements 
to that of a person attempting to 
regulate the focus of a glass though 
in perfect condition but puzzlingly 
wanting nonetheless. Through her 
mind had rushed an avalanche of 
thoughts. “He expects me to en- 
courage him to go. He expects me 
to understand why he must. He 
thinks I’ll know he’s needed else- 


The chapter heading 
was “Of familiar friend- 
ship with Jesus.” How 
safe would a man be, in 
custody of a good and 
familiar friend. “‘When Jesus is 
present, all is well.” Jesus would 
travel too on transport ships and in 
“jeep” cars and aeroplanes. “If 
Jesus be with thee, no foe can harm 
thee.” No foe could harm Steven. 
A foe had crucified Jesus. Yes. 
But harm Him, never! 

“For His sake, and in Him, let 
enemies as well as friends be dear 
ee...” 

And the Son of Mary had died 
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atop a hill calling all men His 
brothers and giving to all men His 
own dear Mother. How dare Kath- 
erine Donovan claim even remote 
kinship to that Mother and yet fear 
for a son who was a Friend and a 
part of Him? 

Last night while the storm rum- 
bled outside the house, there had 
been a cheerful fire on the hearth. 
There she and Steven had sat, snug 
together and she had noticed how 
his hair still rumpled away from 
his brow as it had when he was a 
tiny lad. Rose had made hot choco- 
late and cinnamon toast and offer- 
ing it had said: “I thought it would 
taste good on a night like this.” 

“Thank you, dear,” Katherine 
had said and when the toast had 
been arranged on a low table before 
the fire she said cordially, “Please 
sit down, Rose, and have a bite with 
us here.” And all the while she 
was thinking how awful must be a 
storm at sea. Or worse than a 
storm at sea. 

Rose had returned to the kitchen 
and when she came back she held 
an object out toward Steven. 
“Father, will you please bless this 
for a friend of mine?” she asked in 
her shy sweet way. 

Steven had taken the object from 
her hand. It was the brown 
scapular of Our Lady. When the 
Latin words had been said and 
water from the vial that looked like 
a fountain pen placed on it Steven 
had smiled and asked, “Is your 
friend with the army or navy?” 

Rose’s young face had flushed as 
she answered: “The navy, Father. 
Would you please remember him 
sometimes ?” 

“Of course I will.” Steven had 
answered, “And, Rose, you tell your 
friend that I want both of you to 
remember me. Will you?” 

“Yes, Father,” the girl had said 
softly. Katherine had turned in 
near bewilderment from the faces 
of the two beside the hearth and 
had stared instead into the leaping 
flames. There was no fear in either 
face, no self pity, no resentment. 
Rather there was a common se- 
renity in the face of her son, the 
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priest, as well as in the little coun- 
try girl’s as they spoke calmly of 
navys and scapulars and prayers. 
Didn’t they know that all the men 
who sailed did not return? This 
morning Katherine Donovan real- 
ized that the young, brave people 
were well aware of the fact that the 
numbers who went out were not the 
same as those who came home. 

After Rose had gone off to bed 
as though she understood the need 
of mother and son to be alone, 
they’d sat talking of the small, un- 
forgettable things that make up 
intimate lives. Of the time Steven 
fell off the shed and had his arm 
set in two places. Of the way Dad 
used to sing when the three of 
them went camping in the woods. 
Of the weekly dispatch of date-nut 
bars she’d sent to the seminary 
when he was there. Of how she’d 
cried when she’d first glimpsed him 
in a Roman collar one visiting Sun- 
day. Of the dog named Belfast. 
Of the cat that had rubbed against 
their legs. Of the this and.the that 
that needed no talking of to be 
remembered. 

At last Steven said, “I think I’d 
better phone for a taxi. It might 
take a little while for it to come in 
such a storm, and train time is 
getting near.” 

“Just as you think, dear,” she’d 
said. 

She heard him dialing the num- 
ber and giving the familiar address. 
Soon he’d only be writing that ad- 
dress and goodness knows what 
weeks or months might pass without 
even seeing his writing on an 
envelope at all. 

When Steven came back in the 
room he carried his black hat and 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
activities in 
entail a 
vast amount of correspondence with a 


munity and its manifold 


missionary and other works, 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send us. 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


overcoat and suit case. She found 
herself with her hands clenched into 
two tight fists that hurt. It was 
then that Steven gave her back the 
book and she was compelled to re- 
lease her hurting hands to take it 
from him. Her hands had not been 
tightly shut since. 








“Mother,” he’d said, holding out 
the book, “‘I’d like you to take this 
and read it often. It’s meant so 
much to me.” 


He did not say to “remember me 


by.” It had not been of himself he 
wished to stir her laggard memory. 
There had been that agonizing 


time that people must endure while 
awaiting a taxicab or a train. There 
had been that reluctant listening for 
a car to stop and that eagerness for 
it to come. 

At the first unmistakable sound of 
a motor’s breath above the storm, 
he’d slipped into his coat and he’d 
come toward her with arms out- 
stretched. ‘Will you bless me, 
Steven?” she’d managed to ask. 

She’d sunk to her knees and he’d 
called God’s blessing down upon 
her and for some reason she'd 
reached out and grasped his hands 
and kissed them as one does those 
of a newly ordained. Pulling her 
gently erect, her son had said: 
“Bless me, Mother, sweet.” 

“God bless you and keep you, 
son,” she’d said. 

As he’d gone out the door the 
cold wind had come in, chilling her 
to the heart. Then she had come 
close to the fireplace. She had 
opened the small black book and 
there she’d found the well-read 
place. ° 

“In these circumstances,” the 
chapter had ended, “he must not be 
dejected, nor despair; but calmly 
remain, awaiting the will of God, 
and bear, for the glory of Jesus 
Christ, whatever shall befall him; 
because after the winter cometh 
summer, after the night the day 
returneth, after the storm cometh 
a great calm.” 

And the sun was shining warm 
and good this morning. In her soul 
and in her heart was a great and 
lasting calm. 
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A Dream (Comes 


‘Tw 


By REVEREND DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


HAT would you 

\X/ think of a priest 
who in the face 

of overwhelming obstacles 
war, priorities, 
heavy taxes and shortages 
of all kinds started to 
build a church, having in 
the bank only a third of 
what the church will cost? 
Knowing how Catholic at 
heart you are, I feel you 
will say, “Thank God that 
there are people who still 
have perfect faith in His 
never failing Providence.” 
I hope you will say that, 
because I am the culprit 
who dared to do such a thing. 


such as 


Some have told me that it is impractical to build in 
these troublesome days, and, I suppose, from a worldly 
point of view they are right. But how shall we ever 
accomplish great things for God if we are always think- 
ing in terms of a bank statement? I find that, accord- 
ing to the standards of the world, I am always doing 
the impractical thing. Living among poor Negroes is 
not a practical thing to do from a worldly viewpoint, 
because it helps to break down the stupid and inhuman 
barriers erected to separate one child of God from 





The upper floor of this warehouse served as a Chapel 
for his little flock when Father David, S.A., first went 
to minister to the Colored folk at Kinston, N. C. 


another, yet, here I am. 
If one dares to cast his 
lot with these dishonored 
children of God, he is 
most impractical from a 
worldly point of view and 


must suffer the conse- 
quences, becoming a social 
leper. But my work is 
inspired by a faith that 


tells me, “Nothing is im- 
possible with God,” which 
is far more sublime than 
the philosophy of the 
world which cautions me 
to be “practical.” 


# e * * 


You will rejoice with me, I know, to learn that the 
church I have prayed for, worked for and dreamed 
about, is under construction. It took faith and courage 
to begin it. If I did not begin when I did we would 
not have had a church for years to come, for recently 
the Government has put a halt to all building. We 
have been fortunate in procuring the needed materials, 
even to the bell, which, God willing, will soon be toll- 
ing the Angelus among the people, a great many of 
whom are not acquainted with the story that it tells. 
Yes, so it is always with God, for if we wish long 
enough in our minds and strong enough in our hearts, 





A Happy Day: Breaking the ground for the new 
Church of Our Lady of the Atonement at Kinston. 


The construction work on the church edifice as it was 


about two months ago. Funds are still greatly needed 


to complete the work. 
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He will always reward and bless our faith in Him. 


The story of this Mission is a wonderful one. Two 
years ago we were saying Mass in a rented hall with a 
handful of people. There was no chapel. Today, we 
have a Friary in which there is a temporary chapel. 
There are now two Masses on Sunday and each one 
is crowded. There are thirty Catholics with nineteen 
others under instruction. In June Graymoor will send 
another priest to help me, and through the Grace of 
God, together we shall reap a harvest of souls for 
Christ. Besides the Friary, we have a large playground 
for Colored children. The church is nearing comple- 
tion. It is to be dedicated on July fourth. The church 
is dedicated to “Our Lady of the Atonement,” the only 
one in the United States under that title. Father Paul 
gave our Blessed Mother that title and every Friar of 
the Atonement has the privilege of spreading devotion 
to her under that title. The church will be quite lovely 
for the color scheme is Atonement—Red for the Pre- 
cious Blood of Our Lord blended with the lovely Blue 
of Our Blessed Mother. It is a dream come true 
through the generosity of THe Lamp readers. I am 
calling upon you again, asking your help in the final 
“push” to finish the church without debt. Our Lady 
of the Atonement’s feastday is in July. Help me, I 
beg of you, to present it to her on that day as a feast- 
day gift! And what a gift! A beautiful chapel free of 
debt where her Divine Son will be enthroned as King! 


This Mission is an outpost of the Church. In North 
Carolina there are only ten thousand Catholics in three 
million people. There are large areas without churches. 
But the priests are here, thank God, and we have come 
to stay. We need help and lots of it. We want a 
world minus hatred, intolerance, fear and ignorance. 
It can only be brought about by love of God and show- 
ing Christ to the world. The task is difficult for we 
are so little known and so greatly misunderstood. To- 
day, a group of Nuns from another Colored mission in 
a nearby city visited my mission. There were hundreds 
of children in the playground, none of whom had ever 
seen a Catholic Nun. Swinging, baseball, tennis, box- 
ing and handball all were forgotten. There were wide- 
open mouths and faces lost in wonder, seeming to say, 
“Who are these odd creatures?” 

The Nuns, of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Order, 
who have labored so zealously in the South for years, 
soon made friends with all the children, who found out 
that they were real after all. ‘‘Someday,” I thought, 
“Nuns will be .a familiar sight here at my mission.” 
With God’s help it will be another dream come true. 

In asking your aid for my mission I fully realize the 
many demands upon your charity in these days of war 
and suffering. I would not ask your aid if it were not 


so greatly needed. I shall bless and thank you for any 
kindness to my poor and me. They shall be written in 
my heart and forever inscribed in the Book of Life. 


UNUM SINT 








ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 
7:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


“Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as 
the most beautiful and inspiring program 
Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
Every Sunday morning at 6:30 A. M. over WEEI, 
Boston, and Sunday evenings over these Stations: 
WMCA—New York WMEX—Boston 


at 6:30 P. M. at 6:30 P. M. 
WIP—Philadelphia WITH—Baltimore 
at 6:30 P. M. at 8:30 P. M. 


WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


Broadcast from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 


WMCA —New York on Wednesday at 9:05 P. M. 


(Immediately after the News Broadcast 
over WMCA) 


WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 
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Bishop and ‘Patriot 


By CATHERINE FOX 


the gravest crisis in its career, the Church ob- 

serves the centennial of the death of Bishop 
England. It was John England who, long ago, pointed 
out religion as the essential fountain of true patriotism. 
It.was his conviction that, far more than worldly ties, 
love of God and obedience to Him inspires men to 
defend those institutions which insure the well-being 
of their fellow men. 

Though he has been called the first apologist of 
Catholicism in the United States, John England was 
not always an American. He was born in Cork, 
Ireland, in 1786, and as he grew to manhood, his 
ancestral-rooted love of his native Ireland entwined 
itself with an unshakeable faith in personal liberty 
that was to shape his entire life. 


B: a singular coincidence while our nation faces 


His grandparents 
had suffered for their Faith in an era of persecution, 
and, though toward the end of the eighteenth century 
restrictions against Catholics were somewhat relaxed, 
bigotry and intolerance were still widespread in the 
Ireland John England knew. In primary school he 
soon tasted the bitterness of misunderstanding. Unable 
to afford a private tutor, his father was forced to send 
the boy to a non-Catholic school where master and 
pupils lost no opportunity to taunt the “little Papist” 
in their midst. All his life he was to fight blind preju- 
dice and caustic ignorance. 

After studying law for two years, sixteen-year-old 
John England entered the College of Carlow to prepare 
himself for the priesthood. There his zeal for learn- 
ing, coupled with a brilliant scholastic mind, convinced 
his superiors that his was no ordinary talent. Through 
the dispensation of Pope Pius VII he was ordained at 
the early age of twenty-two by Bishop Francis Moylan, 
brother of the Brigadier-General Stephen Moylan who 
served in the Continental army throughout the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

From the outset of his sacerdotal career, Father 
England gave unstintingly of his seemingly limitless 
energy. He was Lecturer at St. Mary’s Cathedral; 
chaplain of the North Presentation Convent; inspector 
of the city’s poor schools, eager missionary to the 
soldiers garrisoned at Cork; and Father-confessor to 
the inmates of the city jail, and in particular those 
political prisoners destined to colonize Australia. He 
founded a monthly periodical, “Religious Repository” ; 
established a circulating library; served as a commit- 
teeman for a number of charitable institutions and as 


secretary of the diocese. He took up the cudgels against 
Vetoism, writing impassioned articles in defense of 
inherent liberties. He accepted the position of chief 
trustee on the “Cork Mercantile Chronicle,” an influ- 
ential anti-British newspaper dedicated to the cham- 
pionship of Irish rights, and in this capacity was 
associated with the flaming Daniel O’Connell. (It is 
largely owing to the combined efforts of these vindi- 
cators that the Catholic Emancipation Act was eventu- 
ally passed.) All these accomplishments, sufficient for 
an ordinary lifetime, John England had effected before 
his thirtieth year! 

Meanwhile, in America, dissensions had arisen be- 
tween the Archbishop of Baltimore and the clergy and 
laity of Charleston, South Carolina, and it was decided 
at Rome to create a new See which would encompass 
Georgia and both Carolinas. In spite of opposition to 
the appointment of other than American clerics to 
posts of importance, Father England was selected as 
he new Bishop. He was consecrated in Cork and in 
October, 1820, he sailed from Belfast, accompanied 
by his younger sister, Joanna. 

A more auspicious choice for the difficult post could 
not have been made. Twelve years in the priesthood 
had given John England a remarkable insight into 
human nature and his literary and oratorical experience 
had equipped him with a special genius for conveying 
to an audience the keen logic of his mind. It is dif- 
ficult and a little terrifying to reflect on what might 
have happened to Catholicism in the South had a man 
less dynamic and less accomplished than John England 
been appointed as the first Bishop of Charleston. 

With habitual zeal Bishop England immediately 
plunged into the core of his task. By stage, by horse 
and gig, by boat, he visited his flock—preaching, hear- 
ing confessions, encouraging. In the first three years 
of his appointment, he travelled several thousand miles. 
Nearly everywhere the story was the same. A pitifully 
small number of Catholics had no opportunity to prac- 
tice their religion and had accustomed themselves to 
attend non-Catholic places of worship. In one town 
there was but a single Catholic; in another, twenty, 
though not a single woman or child in the entire num- 
ber. The seaport of Savannah had not seen a priest 
in over two months. 

The Bishop gathered his spiritual charges wherever 
it was convenient, in open fields or in private houses— 
even in Protestant churches which sympathetic minis- 
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ters offered for his temporary use. Cold, rain, ill 
health—nothing kept him from filling the spiritual void 
in his diocese as quickly as possible. He found 
bigotry and intolerance rampant but he found, too, a 
willingness on the part of many anti-Catholics to have 
their false notions corrected. More than once he was 
asked to address a Protestant congregation, and in one 
instance his compelling sermon was so well received 
that, though there were no Catholics in the town, he 
was prevailed upon to delay his stay in order to preach 
again that evening. 


again indisputably refuting charges that the Church 
was anti-democratic. Thus in a few short years his 
campaign against bigotry was carried from the small- 
est hamlet in the diocese of Charleston to the floor of 
Congress itself. 

In reading the speech, one is arrested by the con- 
viction that here was a man of genuine sympathy and 
understanding; a man who would cure distrust with 
trust and hate with love. Truly, John England was 
a man born to quell intolerance. 

During the epidemic of 





Realizing that bigotry mush- 
roomed in ignorance, Bishop 
England determined to spread 
the truths of the Faith through 
a Catholic press. By 1822 he 
began publication of the first 
Catholic newspaper in this 
country, an eight page journal, 
“The United States Catholic 
Miscellany,” in which he 
printed lectures, pastoral let- 
ters and explanations of Catho- 
lic doctrine. Under the pen- 
name of “Curiosity,” he used 
the paper to refute attacks on 
the Church appearing in the 
public press which had re- 
fused to publish his answers. 
His sharp, skilled pen was 
tempered by the gentle hand 








Yellow Fever that swept 
Charleston in 1827, he re- 
mained in the stricken city 
to comfort the miserable 
wretches day after day and 
night after night, totally un- 
mindful of his own safety 
and comfort, and of the sor- 
row that enfolded him when 
his sister fell victim to the 
dread disease. Her death 
ended his fond hope that one 
day she would be instrumental 
in founding a convent in his 
diocese. 

Aware that education was 
vital in order to nourish truth, 
he made the establishment of 
institutes of learning a lifelong 
obligation and less than fif- 








of his sister and through her 
work on the “Miscellany” 
Joanna England won many 
friends. Nevertheless, the paper’s first five years were 
years of struggle for survival. It failed to win the sup- 
port of the majority of the Catholic clergy and twice 
Bishop England was forced to suspend publication for 
lack of funds. However, in 1826, it was revived for a 
third time, and from that date till fire consumed its 
office in 1861, the publication was continuous. 

One of the most outstanding controversial works 
printed in the paper was Bishop England’s confuta- 
tions of the calumnies of Blanco White, an apostate 
priest. The series covered a two-year period and has 
been described by one authority as the peak of his 
apologetical writings. 

In 1825 Bishop England preached a Christmas Day 
sermon in which he disproved the anti-Catholic utter- 
ances John Quincy Adams had oratorically flung off 
some years previous. A week or so later the Bishop 
was invited to deliver an oration before Congress in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of American 
Independence. It was the first time a member of the 
Roman Catholic clergy had been asked to address the 
governing body of the land. 

Before a packed audience, which included President 
Adams himself, the Bishop gave a crystal-clear speech, 


Right Rev. John England, D.D. 


teen years after its creation, 
his diocese boasted, among 
other schools, a seminary, an 
academy for young ladies, and classes for free negroes. 
His interest in classical learning and his unbounded 
enthusiasm for its renascence in South Carolina earned 
him the lasting gratitude of men of all creeds. 


Bishop England applied for citizenship when he first 
came to this country and until his death in 1842 he 
served his adopted land with unswerving loyalty. It 
was his love of democracy that enabled him to write 
so revealingly of the essential unity between the 
ideals of Catholicism and the ideals of our Repub- 
lic. In an era violent with antagonism to all things 
Catholic, he dedicated himself to the task of demon- 
strating to his fellow countrymen that intolerance was 
alien to the very principles on which this nation was 
founded. That he succeeded is attested by the deep- 
felt tributes so respectfully paid at his death, tributes 
not alone from members of the Catholic Church, but 
from press and churchgoers of every sect. To the 
nation as a whole, and in particular to the South, he 
was not merely John, Bishop of Charleston, as he 
always signed himself, but rather John, Bishop of 
Charleston and patriot-extraordinary—a man who 
loved his country with a fervent intensity because he 
loved his God and appreciated his fellow men. 
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V ocation: A Call to Service 


By REVEREND SAMUEL CUMMINGS, S.A. 


IMMY MASON waited rather 

nervously in the rectory parlor. 

He shouldn’t have been nerv- 
ous, of course; he had often been 
there before. Wasn’t he the head 
altar boy and the secretary of the 
Junior Holy Name? Didn’t he often 
see the pastor or one of the other 
priests about serving schedules and 
Holy Name programs? But this 
was different. He wasn’t going to 
see the pastor or any of the assist- 
ants now but a stranger, the visiting 
priest who had just given the High 
School mission. And it wasn’t a 
simple thing like serving schedules 
or meeting programs that he was 
going to see about but something 
much more important and much 
more personal—his own desire to 
study for the priesthood. 

This idea of studying for the 
priesthood had been in Jimmie’s 
mind for quite some time now. 
Two years before he had spoken to 
Father Murphy, his pastor, about it. 
He had followed the advice given 
him then. He had waited. He had 
studied. He had prayed. And 
since it was now time to make a 
definite move he had come to see 
the missionary. 

Jimmie rose from his chair as 
the missionary entered. He was 
tall, this missionary, fair and about 
thirty-five. His name—Jimmie had 
learned from the parish announce- 
ments—was Father Robert O’Shea. 
His pleasant smile immediately put 
the young man at ease. 

“Good afternoon, Father. I’m 
Jimmie Mason. May I speak with 
you for a few minutes ?” 

“Why, certainly, Jimmie,” an- 
swered the priest shaking hands. 
“Won’t you sit down and tell me 
what I can do for you?” 

“Thanks, Father. I think that I 
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A Group of Students at St. John’s 
Pro-Seminary, Graymoor. 


would like to be a priest at Gray- 
moor.” 

“That’s wonderful, Jimmie. Tell 
me—how long have you had this 
idea of the priesthood in mind?” 

“About two and a half years, 
Father. You see, the first year I 
was in High School, Brother Barna- 
bas—the Christian Brothers teach 
us, you know—had a unit on Voca- 
tions in the class in Religion. We 
read quite a bit about the priest- 
hood and the different Religious 
Orders. I became very interested 
in the work of the missions and I 
began to think that maybe I could 
become a missionary. I talked to 
Father Murphy, the pastor, and he 
told me to wait for a while to test 
myself. He told me to pray very 
hard and to go to Communion fre- 
quently. Well, I did that and I 
want to be a priest now more than 
ever. I’m graduating from High 
School this June and I figure that 
it’s time to arrange to go to a semi- 


nary. I spoke to Father Murphy 
again this morning and he told me 
to see you.” 

“Fine, Jimmie, fine. And why do 
you want to study at Graymoor? 
What I mean is—why did you 
choose Graymoor rather than some 
other seminary ?” 

“Well, you see Father, I listen to 
the Ave Maria Radio Hour every 
Sunday and read THE Lamp every 
month too, and like the Graymoor 
Annals very much. From reading 
them I feel that I know almost 
everybody at Graymoor, but I guess 
that I would like to be a Priest of 
the Atonement mainly because I 
want to be a missionary and you 
are a Missionary Order with a 
special devotion to promoting the 
work for Christian Unity—the win- 
ning of dissident Christians to the 
Fold of Peter.” 


“Have you any brothers and 
sisters, Jimmie?” 

“IT have two sisters and two 
brothers. I come in the middle. 


One of my sisters is married, my 
elder brother is in the Marines and 
the other sister and brother are still 
in school.” 

“What does your Father work 
“er” 

“Dad works in the Post Office. 
He’s been there for about twenty- 
five years. He’s ready for retire- 
ment now but of course he won’t 
retire—he’s only forty-eight—and 
he still has to take care of the 
younger children.” 

“Do you think, Jimmie, that your 
Father will be able to get along 
without your help? Your first duty 
is to your family, you know, and if 
your help is needed at home we 
couldn’t take you.” 

“Well, Father, I was speaking to 
Dad about that two months ago. He 
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said he thought that if he had 
been able to get along without me 
for the past twenty years he would 
be able to struggle along without me 
now. And then there’s talk now 
that the men in the postal service 
may get a raise. What do you think 
of their chances, Father?” 

“T don’t know, Jimmie. I hope 
they get the raise. They certainly 
work hard enough and deserve it.” 

“That brings up my big problem, 
Father. Dad can get along without 
my help all right. I’m sure of that. 
But it costs money to study and he 
can’t pay very much tuition. I have 
a job for the summer in a grocery 
store. It pays thirteen dollars a 
week. I figure that by September 
I’ll have almost a hundred dollars. 
Dad says that he will do what he 
can but you know how things are 
now. So I was wondering if I 
couldn’t do some work at Graymoor 
to make up the rest.” 

“No, Jimmie, you won’t be able 
to work your way through college 
if that’s what you mean. Of course, 
like everybody else you will have 
some manual labor to do. But your 
studies will take too much time to 
allow any work out of the ordinary. 
But you needn’t worry much about 
tuition. Do the best you can and 
we'll take care of the rest. Our 
Catholic people are very good. They 
contribute very generously when 
we ask help for boys who want to 
study for the priesthood.” 

“Gee, thanks, Father. But another 
thing that troubles me is this. I 
know how holy a priest must be. 
He says Mass every morning. He 
takes the Blessed Sacrament into 
his hands. He preaches to the 
people and tells them how to lead 
good lives. Why, he almost has to 
be a saint. And I’m no saint, 
Father. Oh, I don’t mean that I am 
a terrible sinner but at the same 
time I could be a lot better. I don’t 
think I’m worthy of the priest- 
hood.” 

“No, Jimmie, you’re not worthy 
of the priesthood,” said Father 
Robert slowly. “Neither am I, nor 
is Father Murphy, nor the Bishop. 
Not even the Pope himself is 
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worthy of the Priesthood. The only 
one who ever was or ever will be 
worthy to be another Christ is the 
Blessed Mother. She’s the only one 
of us who never committed a sin. 
The rest of us are all men. The rest 
of us are all human. The rest of 
us are all weak. But God has called 
us, weak and sinful as we are, to 
serve Him in the priesthood. We 
try always to be better but we never 
become perfect. Besides you’re not 
expected to be a saint when you 
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A Group of Friars of the Atonement 
at the Novitiate at Saranac Lake. 


first come to Graymoor. You're ex- 
pected only to have determination 
and good will and the resolution to 
keep trying for sanctity all the rest 
of your life. By the way, how 
often do you go to Communion ?” 

“I go to confession once every 
two weeks and I go to Communion 
every Sunday and first Friday. I 
serve Benediction at the Sisters’ 
convent, too.” 

“Well, Jimmie, I guess that will 
do for a start. How do you make 
out in school ?” 

“Fairly well, Father. I have a 
general average of about 83%. I’m 
not so good in Math and Physics 
but I do pretty well in English and 
History. I find Latin tough but I’m 


sure that if I study hard I can make 
ag 

“Yes, Jimmie, I’m sure you can. 
Now I'll tell you what to do. You 
write a letter to Graymoor asking 
to be admitted there as a student 
for the priesthood. Address it to 
the Reverend Father Rector, Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. Tell him 
your age and the number of years 
of High School you have completed. 
Tell him how many years of Latin 
you have had. He will send you a 
formal application to fill out. 

“Meanwhile get copies of the 
marriage certificate of your parents 
and your baptismal and confirma- 
tion certificates. Go see a doctor 
and get him to give you a complete 
physical examination. Ask him for 
a report of this examination. Get 
certificates from a dentist and ocu- 
list also. Then fill out the applica- 
tion blank and return it with all the 
other papers to Graymoor. It will 
take some time before your final 
answer comes but I think that you 
will be accepted without difficulty. 

“I think you have a vocation, 
Jimmie. You are healthy. You have 
a good character and you have suf- 
ficient schooling. And most of all 
you want to be an Atonement priest. 
These are the basic requirements, 
health, holiness and ability. Of 
course you understand you have a 
long tough way to go. But with 
plenty of prayer, perseverance and 
work you'll do fine. 

“T would advise you to write im- 
mediately. St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary is quite small and we can 
take only a few of those who apply 
to us every year. 

“That covers everything, I think. 
Are there any other questions you 
want to ask me?” 

“No, Father, that’s all. 
what to do now. I will write to the 
Rector tonight. I’ll gather the other 
papers and have them ready when 
the application comes. Thanks, 
Father, thanks a lot. And remem- 
ber me in your prayers.” 

“Welcome, Jimmie, and pray for 
me too. Good bye now. I'll see 
you at Graymoor in the Fall.” 
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The 


irst Martyrs of Japan 


By REVEREND KIERAN CONNOLLY, O.F.M. 


HE first information to reach 

Europe as to the existence of 

the Empire of Japan is said 
to have been brought back by the 
13th century Franciscan, William 
Rubriquis who visited Tartary in 
his missionary journeys and no 
doubt heard of it there; there is no 
indication that he ever visited it. 

The “discovery” of Japan was 
made by the Portuguese in 1542, 
and as was usually the case in those 
early explorations, the Gospel soon 
reached the newly-found people. In 
1549 St. Francis Xavier and his 
Jesuit companions landed there and 
were well received. In a short time 
hey had reaped a very rich harvest, 
many thousands being baptized, in- 
cluding several regional rulers, and 
many flourishing churches founded. 

The Emperor, Taicosama, at first 
favored them, but soon, under the 
influence of envious advisers, his 
kindly feelings turned to hatred 
and he issued an edict banishing 
the missionaries and _ forbidding 
public Christian worship. 

The Japanese Christians, de- 
prived of their priests, yet clung to 
their Faith and sent many letters 
to the missionaries of the Philip- 
pine Islands, then under Spanish 
tule, begging them to send priests 
to Japan. They particularly desired 
Franciscans of the Philippine Prov- 
ince, of whose apostolic zeal they 
had heard so much. One of these 
Friars, Bro. Gonsalvo Garcia, they 
already knew, for he had been a 
catechist under the Jesuit mission- 
aries before their expulsion and 
prior to his entry as a lay-brother 
into the Seraphic Order. The text 
of three letters addressed to him by 
Japanese Christians still remains. 

After a long delay an opportu- 
nity presented itself. The Japanese 





Editor’s Note: 

We are indebted to The Fran- 
ciscan, the well-edited and always 
interesting monthly magazine pub- 
lished by our Franciscan confreres 
of the Order of Friars Minor at 
Forest Gate, London, England, for 
this enthralling story of the first 
Martyrs of Japan as written by 
Father Kieran Connolly, O.F.M. 

Some years ago the story of the 
Japanese martyrs was portrayed in 
a motion picture film here in 
America at great cost, but it did 
not have the support it deserved 
as, unfortunately, the moguls con- 
trolling the motion picture busi- 
ness at that time were more inter- 
ested in providing the public with 


a succession of trashy productions. 











Emperor, with a view to enlarging 
his dominions, had entered into an 
aggressive correspondence with the 
Spanish governor of the Philip- 
pines and demanded that envoys 
should be sent to discuss terms. 


What more natural than that 
Friars should be sent? The gov- 
ernor chose as leader Fr. Peter 


Baptist, a man eminent for his 
learning, prudence and _ sanctity. 
After much humble hesitation as to 
his fittedness for such an important 
mission, he at last accepted, say- 
ing: “O my God, since it is Thy 
will, I shall go and by the help of 
Thy grace I shall strive to extend 
Thy Kingdom in the infidel coun- 
try.” On May 26th, 1593, he set 
sail with three Friar companions, 
and landed in Japan towards the 
end of June. 

The Emperor, at first displeased 
with these meanly-clad ambas- 
sadors, soon discerned their rare 
prudence and wisdom and treated 
them with great favor. Their em- 


bassy was successful; a treaty of 
peace was made, highly favoring 
the Spanish colony of the Philip- 
pines and 





greatest success of all— 
the Friars were given every facility 
to revive and spread the Christian 
Faith throughout the Empire. 

The Emperor himself encouraged 
the foundation of a Friary in 
Meako, which, with Osaka, became 
the great centre of Catholic life. 
The glorious days of St. Francis 
Xavier’s apostolate seemed to have 
returned. The holiness and zeal of 
these humble men made a deep im- 
pression on the Japanese and the 
progress of the Faith was 
marvellous. 

But, like Our Blessed Lord, they 
roused the jealousy of the priests 
of the official religion. Like the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old, these 
bonzes did their utmost to ensnare 
the Friars, but so wise was Father 
Peter in his answers that he came 


truly 


to be called ‘‘the great bonze of the 
West,” a title previously reserved 
to St. Francis Xavier. 

Failing on lines, other 
tactics were adopted; approaching 
the Emperor they accused the 
Friars of “preaching contempt of 
our altars, exciting the people to 
hatred of the gods of Japan and of 
us their priests, speaking contemp- 
tuously of the Emperor and the laws 
of Japan.” We remember the 
words of the chief priests of the 
Jews: “We have found this man 
perverting our nation and forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Caesar and 
saying he is Christ the King.” 
(Luke 23, 2.) At first the Em- 
peror would not listen to them, but 
they gradually influenced his ad- 
visers who began to excite his sus- 
picions against them. They referred 
to past Spanish and Portuguese 


these 
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conquests, in which, they sug- 
gested, the first step was the send- 
ing of religious men to preach to the 
people and prepare the way for the 
armies; they instanced the conquest 
of New Spain, the Philippines and 
Peru. 

Insidious propaganda of this kind 
was enough to poison the mind of 
the Emperor against the Friars. 
He began to regret his protection of 
them; and when, through 
the imprudence of Span- 
ish sailors, his suspicions 
were confirmed, he at 
once revoked all their 
privileges and in a de- 
cree of October, 1596 
ordered that the Friars 
of Meako and Osaka 
were to be interned in 
their convents until he 
had come to a decision 
in their regard. 


On the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception 
Fr. Peter Baptist had 


just finished saying Mass 
in the Friary Church of 
Meako when the convent 
was surrounded by the 
soldiery. With him were 
Fr. Francis Blanco, Bro. 
Philip of Jesus, a cleric 
in minor Orders, and two 
lay brothers, Francis of 
St. Michael and Gon- 
salvo Garcia. Similar 
measures were taken at 
Osaka. The records of 
the Martyrs tell us of 
their courage and joy at 
the thought of dying for 
the Faith. The beautiful 
letters of Father Peter 
Baptist to his brethren 
at Osaka are full of en- 
couragement, joy and 
love. 

On the 13th of December they 
were told that the sentence of death 
had been passed, but it was some 
time before it was carried out. 
During this time they had the con- 
solation of being able to exercise 
all the functions of the sacred 
ministry each day. On Christmas 
Eve, 1596, we learn from one of 


Father Peter’s letters, they had 
Solemn Vespers followed by Matins 
and Midnight Mass. 

The news of the edict was soon 
made known to the Christians of 
the Empire who hastened to Meako 
and Osaka determined to confess 
their faith and be with their beloved 
Friars to the last. The history of 
that sad time is filled with innum- 
erable acts of heroism among the 





A scene from the Catholic motion picture, “The Twenty-six 
Martyrs of Japan,” depicting one of the Mass servers of 
Father Peter Baptist, crucified with the 
Nagasaki, on February 5, 


other 


faithful. Most striking of all is the 
part played by little children. Three 
of the Companions martyred with 
Father Peter Baptist (and canon- 
ized with him) were Japanese 
children: Thomas Cosaqui, aged 
15; Anthony of Nagasaki, aged 13; 
and Louis Ibarchi, aged 11. These 
had been altar-servers at the 


Martyrs at 
1597, being consoled from the 
foot of the cross by his afflicted mother. 
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Friary Church of Meako and were 
the inseparable companions of the 
Fathers. When the Friars were 
imprisoned there they would not 
leave them despite the attempts of 
the soldiers to send them away, 
They were not too young to know 
that death threatened them if they 
remained. Their only answer to the 
soldiers was that they wished to die 
with their beloved Fathers for the 

Faith of Christ. We read 

how the pagan governor 

wondered at their cour- 

age and at the religion 


which could turn chil- 
dren into heroes. 
On the 30th of De- 


cember, 1596 began the 
long journey to Nagasaki 
where the execution was 


to take place. As they 
left Meako another 
touching scene of the 


love of the children for 
the Friars is recorded. 
Maximus, a child about 
10 years old, who had 
been the constant com- 
panion of the other three 
children, had been at 
home ill when the sol- 
diers arrived and so had 
not been imprisoned with 
the others. Hearing of 
the departure of the 
prisoners, he ran, ill as 
he was, after the little 
procession and, weeping, 
called to Father Peter 
and his little playmates 
not to leave him. A 
brutal soldier struck him 
on the head with the butt 
of his spear and left him 
bleeding and unconscious 
on the road where his 
poor mother found him 
and carried him home to 
die. He was not long separated 
from his playmates, for we are told 
he died on the day that they were 
martyred at Nagasaki. 

At Osaka they were joined by 
the Friars and Tertiaries imprisoned 
there, and also by Father Paul 
Miki, a Japanese Jesuit, and two 
servants who were received into the 
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Society of Jesus before their mar- 
tyrdom. The little band now con- 
sisted of six Friars, 17 Japanese 
Tertiaries and three Jesuits. The 
journey to Nagasaki took over a 
month and it is impossible to realize 
the hardships of that long winter 
march over mountains and through 
forests. 

They arrived at Nagasaki on the 
5th of February, 1597 and were at 
once led to the place of execution 
on the summit of a hill near the sea- 
coast, where twenty-six crosses had 
been erected. The governor, Fa- 
zamburo, made one more attempt to 
shake their constancy, but not even 
the children would listen to him. 
Little Thomas, whose father, St. 
Michael Cosqaui, was among the 
prisoners, clung to his father and 
begged to be allowed to die with 
him. Poor Anthony had to console 
his heart-broken parents who en- 
treated him to accept the freedom 
so urged upon him; he told them 
to thank God with him that he 
was allowed to die for their holy 
Faith. 

Father Martin of the Ascension 
then addressed them all, fervently 
encouraging them to die gladly for 
Christ, exhorting them to com- 
mend their souls to God, Our Lady, 
St. Francis and their Angel Guard- 
ians. When he had ceased they 
were bound to their crosses, and we 
are told that Father Peter Baptist 
begged to be nailed to his cross like 
our Divine Master, but was refused. 
All was now ready for the execu- 
tion; the soldiers held their spears 
ready to strike; great crowds had 
assembled and the martyrs preached 
to them from the cross the Faith of 
Christ for which they suffered. 

First to die was St. Philip of 
Jesus, the young Franciscan cleric; 
then followed St. Francis Blanco, 
St. Martin of the Ascension, St. 
Gonsalvo Garcia, and St. Francis of 
St. Michael. After them died the 
Japanese. We are told that when 
their time of death approached, the 
three children intoned the Psalm: 
Laudate, pueri, Dominum. (Praise 
the Lord, ye children: praise ye the 
name of the Lord. Ps. 112) as they 





MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 


St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 





This Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 
It is also known as the “Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 
numbers, appealing as it were with a last forelorn hope, have had 
their petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

From among the many letters recently received expressing 
gratitude by grateful Clients of Our Lady of the Atonement, we 
append the following: 











G. W., New York: Just a little less than a vear ago, I wrote 
sked that 1 Sisters pray for my speck ntentiot M 
and | ere ( ) that we ! ght ge could eve c 
] g ir prayers, Our Lady e A ‘ ercedec 
M 1 d we | marric 
ever t enoug 
for 
© Lac \toneme Ve 
we €1 s ] rhe 
Incidentally we have already rented the rooms to a very nice 
W.N., Long Island, N. Y.: I have been praying very hard to Our 
ot tl Atonement for ur eek hat mi , n servi vould 
kept together. Wher time came to be stationed, I received 
rd that both of them would be placed at the same place Enclosed 
offering in thanksgiving for this favor granted 
Miss C. B., Monroe, Mich.: Enclosed | am sending check in thanks- 
giving for favors received through the intercession of Our Lady of the 
Atonement for which I am very grateful Please use this for Our 
Lady's most needy cause at Graymoor, and help spread her devoti 


Miss A. L., Baltimore, Md.: Thanks be to God, your prayers were 


for my dear brother 











had promised Father Peter they exhorted the pagans to embrace the 
would do, and thus singing, joyfully Faith of Christ, pardoned his mur- 


met their deaths. derers and expired with a smile on 
Last of all died the leader of this his lips. 
glorious band, St. Peter Baptist. This was on February 5th, 1597, 


Having till the last encouraged his on the anniversary of which the 
companions to die willingly for Church celebrates their feast. They 
Christ, and the Christians who were beatified by Pope Urban VIII 
stood around to persevere in their in 1627 and canonized by Pope 
holy Faith, with his last breath he Pius IX in 1862. 





ToLovescte Shacred Fleart 


A LETTER BY SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


EAR Members and Friends 
of the Holy Childhood As- 


sociation: 

What a warm glow steals over us 
when we remember that June is the 
month of His own dear loving 
Heart! How much He loves us! 
And how sweet it is to kneel before 
Him and bask in the sunshine of 
His love! Ah! June’s dancing 
sunbeams grow pale and wan by 
comparison with the rays from His 
Divine Heart! And the most gor- 
geous roses that ever bloomed fade 
to very dinginess when we behold 
the roses of love He showers upon 
us! 

But, little ones, look closely at 
that loving Heart! It is radiant, 
yes, and glowing—ablaze with 
ardor! But, look closely—closely! 
It is  thorn-encircled — cross-sur- 
mounted... and... pierced—little 
ones! Pierced to its very depths! 
Such is the excess of His love for 
us! 


And our love for Him? Ah, 
little ones! There are lovers—and 
lovers! There are those who are 


content to bask with grateful hearts 
in the sweet sunshine of His love. 
But other lovers there are, who, in 
imitation of their King, daily en- 
circle their hearts with the thorns 
of a missionary’s arduous life — 
who for love of souls bear the cross 
with Him—the cross of separation 
from home and country and dear 
ones ... yes, who ofttimes feel the 
piercing pain of beholding Him in 
the person of His little ones, aban- 





doned, forsaken, starving, dying! 
Ah! who are His tenderest, truest 
lovers ? 

Now, little Lovers of the Sacred 
Heart—which kind of lovers shall 
we be? Shall we selfishly enjoy 
the delights and sweetnesses of His 
love, selfishly grasping them all for 
our very own selves ... or shall we, 
like the brave missionaries, take 
the cross and the thorns and the 
spear—sacrifices and self-denials— 
so that we, too, may bring souls to 
Him? Which shall we be? I 
think I know the answer already! 
And how His loving Heart will 
rejoice when we bring poor pagan 
babies to the wonderful knowledge 
of His wonderful love! 


So let us not sit idly basking in 
His love! Let’s work for Him! 
And when our work is ended, and 
we have brought Him countless 
souls, then, may He take us into the 
very deepest depths of His Sacred 
Heart, and keep us, and love us 
there forever! 

Now let me tell you a nice little 
story. Perhaps you have heard of 
that dear little girl, Jane Bernadette, 
who lived out in Illinois not so 
many years ago? She was one of 
those real, true Lovers of the Sacred 
Heart. When she was still very 
tiny, she was preparing for her First 
Holy Communion. Her mother told 
her that the best way to prepare 
her heart was to make “little sacri- 
fices” to show Him how much she 
loved Him. Now Jane’s heart was 
just filled with love, and she made 
many, many sacrifices for that great 
day of her First Holy Communion. 
She kept track of them by making a 
stroke on her little blackboard for 
each gift she offered. Since she 
was a tiny tot, the word “sacrifice” 
was too hard for her to say, and so 
she used to call her gifts to Jesus, 
“little sackers’—and the black- 
board was her “sacker board.” 

Now I wonder how many sackers 
You will make during Our Lord’s 
own month of June? And even if 
you haven’t a blackboard to write 
them on—well, your Guardian 
Angel has a great big “sacker 
board” and not a single “sacker” is 
ever forgotten! 

And do you know what little Jane 





The Holy Childhood Association (of which the Union-That-Nothing Be-Lost has a Branch) is a world-wide Society 
of Catholic Children, whose object is the ransom, education and support of pagan children everywhere. 
Infants and children of all ages are eligible, both living and 
Benefits of Membership are many Masses, prayers and indulgences. 
Send offerings and applications for membership to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Dues for each member are twelve cents a year. 


dead. 
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said, shortly before she died? She 
said she was going home to Jesus, 
to “sit on His lap” and rest her 
head on His Sacred Heart! Isn't 
that just beautiful ? 

Contributions received for the 
ransom of pagan children since 
last report: 

( N. J., $5; G. A., Ind., $5; M. B., 


Holy 


Holy Family P. T. A., Cleve- 
land, O.: ‘Please have ransomed 
a pagan baby, named Mildred, after 
our Recording Secretary. Five dol- 
lar money order enclosed.” 

Can't I join your P. T. A., and 
have a baby ransomed for me, too? 


J. E., Portland, Ore.: ‘Enclosed 
check for five dollars and twenty- 
five cents. I’d like to ransom a 
Chinese Baby, one not expected to 
live, and please baptize it Dolores, 
in honor of Our Blessed Mother’s 
Sorrows. I am praying for employ- 
ment for a very dear friend, and 
promise to ransom another baby if 
my prayer is answered. The twenty- 
five cents is for enrollment in the 
Holy Childhood Association for my 
little niece and my nephew.” 

May God love and reward you! 


J. J. M., Astoria, L. I.: “My favor 
was received and am sending the 
money I promised for the ransom of 
a little pagan baby to be named 
Mary Therese in honor of Our Lady 
of the Miraculous Medal.” 


May you receive many, many 
more favors! 
M. K., Sunnyside, L. I: “En- 


closed you will find ten dollars for 
the ransom of two Chinese babies, 
little ones that will not live. The 
little girl to be named Mary Joseph 
after Our Blessed Mother and Saint 
Joseph in thanksgiving for multi- 


Mass., $5; Mrs. J. L., Kans., $5; Mrs 
I. H., $5; R. B., N. Y., $15; M. F., O., 
$10; N. D’A,, N. Y., $5; Mrs. G. H., 
Pa., $5; M. B., Mich., $10; P. F., N. Y., 
$5: G. P.. Minn. $5: K. Macl., Mass., 
$5; E. D., Pa., $5; Mrs. J. D., Mont., 
$10; Mrs. B. W., IIL, $5; E. W., Wash., 
SS; F. T.. B. F4 GIO; A. Vin Be Bu OO 
4. D., Mass., $5; L. McM., IL, $5; 
Mrs. R. R., Minn., $5; A. B., N. S., $5; 
V. W., Il, $20; P. G., Pa., $5; Mes 
H. M., Ind., $5; P. Mel... N. Y., $10; 
Mrs. H. R., Neb. $10; Mrs. J. Z., Me 
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$$: E. K., Pa. $5; M. B., R. 1, 95; 
L. M., N. ¥., $5; Mrs. G. H., Ill, $50; 
J. B. Conn., $10; R. I Wash., $5 
M M. W., I1., $$; A. O'C., N. Y., $5; 
Mrs. A. J., 111, $5; M. McL., N. H., $5; 
Mrs. R. M., Minn. $5; Mrs. C. V., 
Can., $5: Anon., Mass., $5; Mrs. M. M., 
Mass., $5; Srs., N. Y., $5; Mrs. R. H., 
N. ¥., $8: A. C., Mass., $5; M. H., N. J., 
10; V. W., Kans., $5; Mrs. P., Mass., 
$6; E 'N., N. J., $10; Sr. M. M., Ill, $5; 
V. K., Pa., $5; Mrs. Wm. O., Tex., $5; 
Mr a ae oe 


Childhood Letters 


tudes of spiritual favors received, 
and the little boy to be named Jude, 
as I want the intercession of dear 
St. Jude both for myself and others. 
This is my first installment, and I 
sincerely trust in God it will not be 
the last.” 

So you're planning to buy “mul- 
titudes of babies” in thanksgiving 
for the “multitudes of favors” you 
have received! May you receive 
multitudes more! 

J. O., Providence, R. I: “I am 
enclosing fifty dollars for the ran- 
som of ten babies that are near 
death and will soon go to Heaven. 
I would like one of the babies to be 
named Mary in honor of the Blessed 
Mother, another Josephine in honor 
of St. Joseph, Martha Marie, Philo- 
mena, Anthony, Joseph, Cornelius, 
Anna Marie, in honor of Blessed 
Anna Marie, Agnes and Ann.” 

What beautiful names you have 
chosen! May all these Saints ever 
intercede for you! 

L. M., Chicago, Ill.: “I am en- 
closing five dollars for a dying 
Chinese baby to be called Jerome 
Edward. I am giving it the same 
name as my little son who has been 
sickly since he was seven months 
old. We have been doctoring with 
him all along. He will be four 
years old in October. I hope our 
little Chinese baby will pray for our 
boy and us when the little one 


enters into God’s Kingdom. I hope 
that very shortly I can save another 
five dollars for a pagan baby, as it 
is such a grand way of helping a 
little, the Sisters and Missionaries 
who are working so hard in the mis- 
sion fields with the world in such 
an awful mixup.” 

May God bless you, and your 
little son! 


Mrs. K. C., and F. R., Urban, III: 
“Please find enclosed draft for 
twenty-five dollars my sister and 
myself are sending to ransom five 
Chinese babies, to be named Mary 
Agnes, Mary Catherine, Thomas 
Francis, Thomas Joseph and Jere- 
miah. It would be pleasing were 
these infants about to die, as we 
would have them in Heaven pray- 
ing for us before the Throne of 
God.” 

May blessings be showered upon 
you from God’s Heavenly Throne! 


Mrs. E., St. Petersburg, Fla.: “I 
enclose money order for fifteen dol- 
lars to ransom three Chinese babies, 
preferably those dying. I promised 
Our Lady of Lourdes if the pain in 
my husband’s neck would cease I 
would ransom three babies to thank 
the Sacred Heart through her inter- 
cession for favors received.” 

Your little “triplets” will surely 
intercede for you and for your hus- 
band. 





Children of the Sun 


HE Solomon Islanders, chil- 

dren of the sun, down on the 

equator, are leisurely brown 
folk who have graduated from head- 
hunting but not entirely from can- 
nibalism. When they hear about 
the white man rushing hither and 
yon in automobiles, trains or planes 
they wonder, “What for white man 
hurry up? What going to happen 
if he does not there on 
time ?” With their bows and arrows, 
instead of 


arrive 


Solomon 
that all 
elbows 
time 


warships, the 
Islanders seem to know 
eternity is ticking at the 
and that they have all the 
there is from now on. 





This archipelago of the Western 
Pacific, 1000 miles east of Australia 
was controlled by the Australian 
government. Bougainville, the larg- 
est of these islands, with its smok- 
ing volcanoes and mountains, one of 
which, Mt. Balbi, rises 10,170 feet 
above the Pacific, its tangled 
jungles, its great forests of sandal- 
wood and ebony productive 
highlands, is 120 miles long and 35 
miles wide. This is the home of the 
courageous Bishop J. Wade, Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Solomon Islands. 

While the Solomoners have 
finally graduated from the practice 
of head-hunting, some of them still 
practice cannibalism, polygamy and 
infanticide. Among the chiefs who 
can afford more than one wife to 
create a wealth of ornaments and 
native shell money, polygamy is 
still popular. They still chew up 
their enemies but not their friends. 
As for eating the flesh of a white 
man, that is taboo. The custom of 
cannibalism was originally prac- 
ticed by the Solomoners because of 
their need of certain kinds of food, 
animal life being scarce on the 
islands. 


and 


By HARRIET GEITHMANN 


Reminiscent of the old head-hunt- 
ing days in the Solomons, th are 
grewsome niches in the rocky cliffs 
on the Island of Vella Lavella 
where skulls by the hundred stare 
out into the jungle life with hollow 
Two priests who carried the 
into these jungle 
within the last ten years were killed 
To enter a village 
natives unawares may 





eyes. 
cross islands 
by the savages. 
and take the 





A Happy Young Christian in the 


Solomon Islands. 


easily provoke some _ hot-headed 
warrior to throw a spear tipped 
with the poisoned teeth of a flying 
fox and start a battle royal. To 
enter a deserted village is far safer. 

For food, the islanders depend 
upon turtle’s eggs, fish, cocoanuts, 
taro, bananas and other fruit. Fre- 
quently they find in a single turtle’s 
nest from 50 to 300 eggs. On gala 
occasions, especially when Bishop 
Wade is coming on a visit, they 
may even roast a pig, a hospitable 


event, whicl 
While the 


the coals, 


they call a sing-sing 

uicy pig is sizzling over 
some of the natives stand 
with their backs to the royal porker 
which shows 








their supreme indif- 
ference and indicates that a sing- 
sing is not an uncommon occur- 
rence in their village. 

The women are tl burden- 
bearers of the archipelago. Dull, 
patient, they act as porters, do all 
the heavy chores, gather the food 





and prepare it. When the Bishop 
needed some husky porters to rustle 
chief 
that the men ought to do the work 
and that the women would heartily 
approve of such a plan. He was, 
however, promptly disillusioned 
when the women emphatically ex- 


baggage he suggested to a 


pressed their disapproval of his sug- 
gestions. The very idea of the men 
carrying the heavy loads! They ap- 
prove when their men go on a thrill- 
ing hunt after a pig with their trusty 
bows and arrows. Skillful archers 
are they who can shoot a pigeon at 
100 yards. At this point, the 
Bishop had to concede the honors 
to the women. He found them as 
hard to reason with as their more 
civilized sisters. 

As for clothing the Solomon 
Islanders in their hot climate, the 
Bishop frowns on it. He considers 
clothes one of the most pernicious 
influences advanced by the white 
man’s civilization. He encourages 
both the men and women to wear 
nothing from the waist up. A loin 
cloth for the men and a skirt for the 
women are quite sufficient. From 
the traders who ply these coasts, a 
native can buy enough calico for 
half a dozen loin cloths for a shill- 
ing. Naturally, the traders like to 
sell them the clothes of the white 
men in exchange for their copra but 
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they are not practical. They do not 
know how to use them. While many 
of them realize that “fashion be- 
longs to the white man” yet the 
urge of the human heart prompts 
them to follow that fashion. When 
a man acquires a shirt from either 
his master or a trader he wears it 
continually after it has gone the 
rounds of all his friends and every- 
body has worn it for a day. He 
swims in it and then keeps it on 
and shivers in it, catches cold in it 
and contracts tuberculosis in it. The 
same situation holds true of the 
blouse which the native woman may 
acquire from either mistress or 
trader. Bishop Wade, who spends 
most of his life traveling from 
island to island in a 50 foot motor 
launch wears trousers, 
shoes of white. 

Many of the boys who are calied 
little monkeys and girls under seven 
or eight years of age are tattooed 
for beauty’s sake. It is a painful 
operation, this lacerating of the 
flesh with a piece of bamboo and 
rubbing into the wounds clay or 
coral lime to make them heal in 
unsightly cicatrices. A girl who is 
not thus tattooed and beautified is 
looked upon as sterile. 

Among the Solomoners are three 
taboos that have to be observed if 
peace is to be maintained. The 
pigs, the gardens and the women 
are considered sacred. With their 
primitive morality it goes hard with 


shirt and 
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A Catechist at Bougainville. 


any one who violates any of these 
three taboos. Death is often the 
penalty paid by the offender and 
not infrequently an innocent victim 
pays the price. The native 
cowardly fighter. He arrives in the 
early dawn before his enemy is 
awake and if the mission has fully 
persuaded him to give his enemy a 
beating instead of the death penalty 
he does it with the flat of his hand, 
slapping his foe right and left 
instead of punching him in the nose 
with his fist. 


is a 


All of the Solomoners are inveter- 
ate smokers. If their own tobacco 
were properly cured it would serve 


their needs far better than the white 
man’s tobacco. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see a Solomon mother 
take a pipe out of her own mouth 
and put it into the mouth of the 
nursing infant in her arms. 

The Solomoner is very intelligent 
and exercises good judgment. Many 
a native engineer has taken an 
engine on one of the Bishop’s ocean- 
going schooners all apart and then 
put it together again. This fre- 
quently happens within two or three 
years after he has seen his first 
white man and felt of him to see if 
he was real. He likes the search- 
lights particularly well. He has a 
rollicking sense of humor and liter- 
ally smiles and laughs his way 
through life in his home built of 
sticks and leaves in the shadow of 
a cocoanut palm or a spreading 
banyan tree. Sarcasm cuts him 
like a knife. Beneath his savage 
veneer of cannibalism there must be 
a fine, lost culture. Ask a Solomoner 
how old he is and hark to his reply, 
“Me come up before the big fight,” 
or “Me come up behind the big 
fight,” meaning the first World War 
which serves as his A. D. 

Under the benign influence of 
Bishop Wade and his courageous 
assistants at the mission of Bou- 
gainville, these children of the sun 
seem to be much happier than their 
jungle brothers, and certainly the 
women have, comparatively speak- 
ing, more freedom. 





KRequirsraut in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of ruaty Masses will be said. 


Mons or Eugene Connelly, Rever- 





end ~<tteh Gaudet, SS.S., Rev. 
Daniel Cunnion, Rev. Bernard T. Borr, 
Sister Mary Maryknoll Garvey, 
Stella Margaret, Sister M 
ter Mary Assisium Hynds 


Sister 


Celine, Sis- 


Walter Elias Welch, Sister of Mrs. Ida 





Thompson, Delia F. McInerney, Jay P 
Carty, Charles Gugerty, Jennie Brink, 
Joseph F. O'Neill, John J. Clasby, 
Martha List, Joseph Wormsley, John 
F. McLaughlin, Alfred Hoffman, Jane 
Obel, Katherine Donnelly, John Lahey, 
James F. Kennedy, Margaret E. \ 
Roche, James A. Walsh, Mary <A 
Stock, Ellen McAndrews, Laura M. 
Kamps, Josephine Malan, Patrick Cal 
lahan, Mrs. Cleo Haynes, Mrs. Mary 
Curry, Nicholas Palzhill, Wm. Evans, 
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Michel's heart He 
the chapel 


hard: 
stays afterward 
filled 


new. His 


l. Everything is with 
radiance; everything is made 


infirmities seem no longer a part of 
him 


Thereafter Michel 


Mass. He makes his peace with God 
His bitterness 


daily attends 


leaves him as he learns 
more and more about the Sacred Mys 
teries. Then the 
fills his 


yearning to be a 
Priest soul; a thirst that be- 


ler peace V 
veace with God 
for her tortured sot 
time of the great 


controversies in France when so 


the muskets and pikes of the soldiery 
give weight to theological 
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Michel and Louise are also taken. All 
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arguments 
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There is much in “Rig for Church” 
that will provoke the interest an 


wl sym- 
pathy of the laity and the -Catho- 


lic Occasional mistakes in and 
punctuation do not mar too its 


shining message to a nation 
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